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THOMAS ARNOLD AND THE QUESTION OF 
THE HOUR. 

( Reprinted, by request, from the British Deaf Monthly . ) 

PROPOS to the “ Remarks of Mrs. Holland, " 
_ we should do well to revive some, perhaps, 
forgotten words of the Rev. Thomas Arnold, who, 
without question, must be held up as the greatest 
authoritj^ on the education of the deaf this cent- 
urj^ has produced. Though passed away to his 
rest, so well-earned, he is present with us, and is 
bound to the work more than ever. " His letters 
are w'eighty and powerful,” and in reading what 
he left us it is impossible not to feel this. If he 
is not to lead the Education Department — who 
then? ” Clear the decks for action !” is the word. 
We have seen ‘‘Admiral ” Arnold stride about 
during a debate, [and sitting on Wilkinson's 
hat. — E d.] W'e can fanc\- him doing so now. 

“What! Thomas Arnold dead!” exclaimed a 
reverend friend of our benefactor the other daj-. 
A touching reference to his memory followed, and 
we separated. Each had been impressed b3’ him 
under different circumstances, but the effect pro- 
duced can never pass from either. Yes, we had 
known his worth, and what co-worker has not? 
To us, “He being dead, yet speaketh,” for w‘e 
shall never see his equal. In agreeing with us 
all, he exhibited the greatness of his soul, and 
remains unique. But — 

‘‘Whj' make we moan 
For loss Uial dolli enrich us 5’et? ” 

as of such men it is said, with truth, “ Their 
works do follow them.” How far Arnold’s wdll 
follow him depends on the reality or otherwise of 
our di,scipleship rather than the duW — so easih’ 
discharged— of perusing his writings. While we 
seek, on the one hand, to guard against the ac- 
cumulation of unused literary food, let us, on the 
other, take the broad utterances of a great mind 
in no spirit of narrowness. Let us look at him. 

A true teacher of the deaf and dumb, Arnold’s 
own experience was gained throirgh the successive 
schools of manualism, combinedi.sm, pure oral- 
ism. Impartial in his zealous application of each 
system, he could be tolerant, a facult\- impo.ssible 
to lesser minds accustomed to one system only. 
In a debate we heard him once describe how one 
of his pupils, unable to find the right words, actu- 
ally, in his warmth of feeling, made use of a sign 
to indicate the nature of the newly-found peace, 
or change of heart, which he had experienced. 
It was made in answer to a question, and during 
a spiritual conversation. Deeplj- moved, the boy 
well knew his much-loved teacher would not re- 
fuse even a gesture. It was accepted, and the 
hand of the man who was more than an instructor 
to his pupils caressed sympathetically the boy’s 
head. “ I don’t care, ” exclaimed Arnold, “ how 
a Ixiv expresses his feelings under such circum- 
stances,” and the one who would not agree with 
him knows nothing about the matter. This is 
the man. Content to be guided by Nature’s own 
revelation of her .secrets, he sought and found. 
Well may we exclaim with the poet — 

“Oh, for a drop of that Cornelian ink 
Which srave .tpricola dateless leiiRth of days. 
To celebrate him fitly.’’ 

One feels insufficient to do justice to his grasp 
of the subject which we all “ agree to differ ” up- 
on. Here the scribe is but his .servant. He knows 
that “ Truth needs no champions.” Let Arnold 
therefore speak for himself. Uttered twelve years 
ago, these thoughts of his are still new, the pro- 
duct of a lifetime spent in the arena of deaf-mute 
education. He says ; “ A teacher must have the 
eye of an Argus, and carry the truncheon of a 
policeman, who would detect and repress all the 
natural signs to which the deaf can resort. Be- 
sides, does it not place him in a false relation 


most likely to excite feelings of disgust and dis- 
satisfaction with himself, and to foster cunning, 
artifice, and deception in tliem, from their efforts 
to taste the forbidden fruit ? These are not the 
foundations on which we can build a character 
which ought to be distinguished for its truthful- 
ness, honesty, and affection. There is .something 
wrong in our method when we are led to tolerate 
such conditions. I am persuaded that there is a 
better wai'.” He proceeds then to show us this 
better wa\-, and. in doing so, la^’s down that all 
knowledge is obtained by means of the senses; 
otherwise, the being deprived of these channels 
would not know of its own existence. He discuss- 
es the rival importance of the senses themselves 
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for “ mental operations, ” and, therefore, selects 
sight, hearing, and touch, which he calls “ regal 
senses. ” Hearing he concludes “ the greatest of 
these, ” and affirms that its loss involves the mind 
in a double deprivation, viz., musical perceptions, 
and the stimulation of the -action of the organs 
“to the imitation which results in speech. ” Here 
some might lie tempted to exclaim, “ Quid plttra'i ” 
Exactl v ! but the secret is to be found in the waj- 
he works out his deductions, and he that will 
read no further dares not follow the line of thought 
le.st it should n])set .some pet theorv of his own. 
Let us pursue the truth for its own sake, and list- 
en to what he has to saj- for himself. He proceeds 
thus : 

“ But in addition to this there is another, and, 
if possible, a still sadder, effect produced b\- deaf- 
ness. It arre.sts the action on which mental life 
and progress mainly depend. The non-use of 
nerve, mu.scle, or limb leads in time to paralysis, 
for Nature ceases to send force where it is no long- 
er demanded. The e}'es of the siren in the caves 
of Dalmatia have shrunk to points because the 
light is absent which would have roused them to 
action. And so the non-u.se of any of the senses 
leads, not only to their paralysis, but also to the 


parah’sis of the mental faculties which are depend- 
ent upon them. All the stimulants to thought or 
mental activitj', in these respects, being wanting, 
the inanition sets in which niinst end in utter in- 
capacity, unless potent counter-stimulants are 
emploj’ed. ” After contrasting the condition with 
that of the children in full possession of all their 
powers, he asks : “What, then, would the effect 
be if the chief of these senses were suddenly 
arrested and ceased to act ? You rejili’, ‘ Arrest- 
ed development for a season.' I reph', ’Much 
more.’ Activity is essential to life. Inaction is 
decay and death. The fire soon dies out on which 
no fresh fuel is laid. Five years spent in the en- 
forced suppression of mental activity- which is the 
common inheritance of childhood would suffice to 
make anj' child an idiot. I .emphasise this that it 
ma3' find a place in your thoughts. ” Oh ! let us 
encourage ever3- means of expression. Arnold 
would not den3- this privilege to the y’oungest 
deaf child under instruction. Could anything be 
broader than this ? “ Let us. ” he sa3's, “ get quit 

of the meaningless distinction between natural 
and S3'stematic signs. Ever3' expression of 
thought or feeling is a sign when, b3- repetition, 
it becomes its accepted S3 nilx)l. It may be facial, 
manual, or vocal, but its end is the same, for it is 
a vehicle of thought. You know that the fine 
chapter in Monte Christo in which the e3’e.s of the 
old man are the .sole interpreters of his thoughts. 
Dumas's genius has led him to conceive what 
nature could do when pressed b3- hardest circum- 
stances. With children who sjieak, articulate 
sounds follow on, and are associated with, these 
expre.ssionsor .signs ; but when hearing is absent, 
then thev are the only medium through which 
an3- communication can be conducted between the 
deaf and his surroundings. Sup|X)se the3- are 
suppressed or discouraged, what will the conse- 
quences he? 

ist. The repression of thought, emotion, and 
all celebral activities, for their expression b3’ some 
means is nece.s.sar3- to their reflex-action. 

2nd. The consequent arrest of celebral develop- 
ment, and with this of mental development in 
thought, perception, memor3’, and attention. 

3rd. The arre.st of the action of the will, which 
is a prime factor in mental development, for it 
calls forth, arranges, and emplo3's the mental 
and physical forces in new efforts to obtain know- 
ledge bv intercourse with the external, and b3’ so 
doing arre,sts the exercises on which larger use 
depends. And thus the most effectual means are 
taken to reduce the sentient being to a nonentit3'. 
On the contrar3-. would it not be much more in 
hamion3- with nature and science to respond as 
larget3’ as possible to these attempts of the deaf- 
mute to make himself undeistood, and to let his 
mute language become as much as possible an 
efficient means of counteracting the paralysis of 
his celebral and mental powers till words become 
his instrument of thought.” He next quotes 
Sull3’’s Psvcholog3’, p. 48, in support of the argu- 
ment, and winds up sa3-ing — “ Ceteris paribtis, 

sense power is brain power, and brain power is 
thinking power. Give me a pupil to teach whose 
ever3’ sense is cultured t and whom .seeks to say^ 
all he thinks by signs, rather than one rendered 
I dull and stupid b3' the repression of all his at- 
i tempts to make himself understood. ’ 

“ Do you ask me. then, how 3-011 are to prevent 
the use of signs b3- these pupils ? I reph , ‘ B3- 
proving to them that 3-ou are providing them with 
a far better language, and not depriving them of 
the onh- means b3- which the3- can communicate 
with their companions. ' 

“ You sa3- the time is verv short during which 
I the interdict needs to be enforced. Too long for 
; their health and your peace. Abandon the at- 
tempt. and then free 3 ourself from the false and 



t Hearing, of course, excepted. 
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Dr. Gordon, the President of Department i6 of 
the N. E. A., and Superintendent of the Illinois 
Institution for the Deaf, has done much work of 
the highest quality for the Bureau. 

Dr. Fay, of Gallaudet College, is another skill- 
ed statistician who has rendered u.seful services 
in the same wa3^ 

We are favored with the following account of 
the more recent work of the Bureau. 


printing to supph' the demand for its previous 
publications. In regard to original matter, it 
has confined itself to the annual issue of interna- 
tional statistical reports, and to a voluminous 
report of 528 pages prepared bj' Dr. E. A. Fay, 
on Marriages of the Deaf, including copious 
statistical tables involving considerable expense. 
Its correspondence has exceeded in the aggre- 
gate, one thousand communications aniiuallj% 
entailing, approximatelj', a like qumber of re- 
sponses. 

The amount of printed material distributed 
gratuitously, either directly, or through the 
courte,sy of the Smithsonian institution, and that 
of the United States Bureau of Education, within 
the past three years, exceeded 15,000 publica- 
tions of various sizes. An increasing number of 
Superintendents, and Principals of Schools, now 
transmit regularly through the Bureau for dis- 
tributing abroad, from 25 to 100 hundred or more 
copies of their periodical reports, and foreign in- 
stitutions are likewise doing so, notablj-, the 
National Institution of France, at Paris, which 
also occasionall3’ includes in its donations for 
exchange, valuable duplicates of rare and inter- 
esting antiquarian publications relating to the 
cause which the Bureau has been established to 
promote. Many are the expressions of apprecia- 
tion on the part of teachers, speciali.sts, and 
others in all parts of the W'orld, for the helpful 
pedagogical aids which the Bureau has thus been 
enabled to suppl3'. 

The Bureau in addition to previous valuable 
gifts of copyrights, plates, and reserve stock of 
printed matter, aggregating 10,522 numbers, is 
furthermore indebted to Prof. Alexander Melville 


dangerous position into which ever3’ ruler falls 
who attempts to enforce laws that his people do 
not understand, while he deprives them of their 
old customs. Here is the final touch with which 
he closes — “ Nothing in education without love, 
S3'mpath3', and the gentle leading b3' the wa3' in 
which Heaven and Nature have prepared.” Can 
we now wonder at his passing tribute to the Jew- 
ish “combined ’ ’ teacher, J. R. Pereira ? — ■ ‘ Every 
fragment that I can find of his method fills me 
with admiration. His insight was most penetrat- 
ing. He studied his pupils like a philo.sopher, 
he taught them like a great master, and he felt 
for them like a father. Pereira, or Periere, anti- 
cipated most that we are doing now, while he 
surpassed us all in his mental grasp of the condi- 
tions of deaf-mutism. ” That Arnold was influ- 
enced b5' him to a far greater extent than we are 
aware of there can be no doubt, and it is certain a 
greater triumph than Mr. Saboureux de Fontena3' 
has 3’et to be produced. It is not difficult, there- 
fore. for us to understand Arnold’s veneration for 
the man whom he delighted to honor and to fol- 
low. Let us go and do likewi.se. This is the 
answer of the question. 

Walter McCaxdish. 


The account of this Bureau, which appeared 


THE VOLTA BUREAU. 

TgftVERY one attending the meeting of the 
N. E. A., if at all interested in the educa- 
tion or in the welfare of the deaf, should visit 
the Volta Bureau, at the corner of 35th and 
Q streets, of which, b3' the kindness of the Super- 
intendent, we are able to give excellent exterior 
and interior views. 


The Volta Bureau 


Main Hall and Reading Rooiii. With current ijeriodicais relating to tiic JieSt trb'rii all 
^.ns ot the world : also portraits of ArnolcL Gallaudet, Tarra. D I’Epee, and Heiriicke, 
r>eaf. in Great tiritnin. America, Italy, Prance and Germany. 
H^tfVfProf. .3. Melville Bell. On the left fcntrance to Dr. A. Graham Bell's private 


office with portrait of Prof. Joseph Henry. 

Superintendent’s office, showing entrance to Fire-proof Llbrarv Vault. Portrait of 
Gertrude Hit?. Burton, first teacher of Dr. Bell’s Experimental School, on the right. 


To suntmarize briefl3' account o.*^ this «iag- 
. nificent ip.stitu5|on, which we gave in our i.sstic 
of March, 18^,, the Bureau was founded bv the 
, di.stingmshep.sc 3 entist, inventor and philantliro- 
-.jjist. Dr, (Graham Bell, the nucleus of the 
. endowment being the “Volta Prize” of 50,000 
francs which he received from the French Govern- 
- ment for .his invention of the telephone. 

This suin Jias been many times multiplied bv 
. gifts of Dr. Bell and of his father, Prof. A 
; Melville, Bell, Jiy which, under its able head, it 
‘ T^^ib^n^abje tp fulfil with comstantiv increasing 
'emcienc 3 -, it.sq>urppije^“ the increa.se and diffus- 
ion of knowledge relating to the deaf. ” 

^ The building in which the work of the Bureau 
IS carried on is. as shown in our picture, striking 
in plan, of rich niateriai and admirably adapted 
.to Its purpose. Ground was broken for the erec- 
"t^on of the building on the 8th of Mav, 1804 and 
It was completed almost exactly a vekr later 

It IS impo.ssible to speak of tb'e work oif the 
iuireau without an allusion to the energ’y and 

wide knowledge pf its 3 uperjntendent, Hon. John 
Hitz, but a sketch which should do full justice 
to Ills work would, we kijou^ be di.spleasing to 


[ Bell, for tile donStiefli i6ibS§ fe'flplen of hi$ Jfiter 
works, including mono^Tflliiife, ififeUfcd withiii tli#^ 
past two 3'ears, and also a German and Italian 
edition of English Visible Speech in Twelve 
Lessons. 

Three cases of Census material obtained at the 
expetise pf this Bureau by Dr. E. A. Pay, 
appointed Spcv^al Agent by the United States 
Governuient, to collev,'^ statistics relating to the 
deaf, have been d«j>o,<iUed in li,? library vaults, 
ri'ese cards coni'pfif^ ft carefulK’ prepared cata- 
fogiif,® of upwards 0/ 4^,600 deaf in attendance or 
attended van'Chl** fieliools for the deaf, 
iff fife United States. In COflflection with llie 
stittbstjcs on ilfarriages of t?«af, tabulated 
generouslv bv Dr. Fay, for and S^eoUiit of the 
Bureau, these cards constitute a pn'*'-^'*'*** acqui.si- 
tion to the material it alreadv for 

scientific research. 

This Bureau was ably represented at th 
Convention of American Instructors of the ' 
h^ld in Flint, Michfgan, July 1895, and also 
I® American As.socia 
Kr L of Speech to the 

' 5 ’fidadelphia, July 1896, 
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Institution, for the deaf. It was likewise repres- 
ented at the meeting of the National Educational ' 
Association, held at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Julj' 
1897, where it presented international statistical 
reports made to the Bureau, from 543 schools for 
the deaf. These reports, the Bureau received in 
response to circulars sent out in different lan- 
guages, and came to hand, prepared in no less i 
than ten languages, frequently containing elabo- 
rate historical data of rare value for preservation , | 
and reference in the archives of the Bureau. 

The Reading Room of the Bureau has been en- 
riched with life size crayon poitraits of some of 
the more prominent educators of the deaf, in vari- 
ous countries, including Heinicke of Germany, 
the Abbe d I’Epee, of France, Tarra of Italy, Dr. 
Thomas Arnold of Great Britain, and Dr. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet of America. Like- 
wise, a bust in bronze of Prof. Roljert C. Spencer 
of the Wisconsin Phonological Institute, and one 
of its benefactor, the eminent philologist. Prof. 
Alexander Melville Bell. Its register of visitors, 
includes the names of many of the most distin- 
guished scientists, specialists and instructors of 
the deaf in the country. 

I, earning: by study tnu.st be won ; 

'Twas ne'er entailed from son to son. 

—Gay. 

THE WORK OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 

Ml^HE Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 
Ij Dumb is divided into three departments, the 
Kendall School for the primary instruction of the 
deaf, Gallaudet College fortheir higher education, 
and the Normal Department for the special train- 
ing of such hearing youth as desire to follow the 
education of the deaf as a profession. 

During the thirt\'-four j’ears of its existence, 
Gallaudet College has had an aggregate of five 
hundred and forty-nine students. Of these one 
hundred and fift\-- eight ha\'e taken degrees. 

The low percentage of the number taking de- . 


This is a sphere of labor for which the deaf 
are especia]l3’ adapted. Besides the natural 
S3'nipathj’ of common misfortune the deaf teach- 
er has from the start special knowledge of the 
peculiar difficulties of acquiring language 
through the e3’e alone which it takes the hearing 
teacher v-ears to acquire, if he acquires it at all. 
Then, too, the personal influence of the deaf teach- 
er is an element which is, perhaps, too seldom ta- 
ken into account. The deaf child naturally looks 
upon the person in the possession of his powers 
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a force and effectiveness to their consolation and 
advice which the hearing man can scarcel3' attain. 
In preparing themselves for this work. the3' sub- 
ject themselves to the same discipline and prove 
their work b3- the same test as the hearing. Rev. 
Dr. Bartlett, Dean of the Protestant Episcopal 
Seminar3- in Philadelphia, speaks thus strongly 
of the three y’oung men from Gallaudet who have 
studied under his personal observation. “All 
three have done remarkabU' well in their studies, 
and have won their vvay among our facult3' 
and students with distinguished success. The3' 
are not only men of especiall3' high character, 
but as .students, measured b3’ the same standards 
that are applied to other men, the3’ are well 
equipped. And I can give itas 1113' opinion, based 
upon intimate and daih' knowledege of these 
young men. that the educational work done at 
Gallaudet College is equal to that of an3' college 
in our country. ” 

In ordinar3' spheres of action graduates of Gal- 
laudet are not wanting. Asking no favors, they 
have challenged their hearing competitors in the 
law. in science, in journalism, in manufacture. 
J. G. Parkinson, of Chicago, became eminent 
enough in patent law to be admitted to practice 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
to be retained b3- the great firm of the McCormick 
Reaper Co., to take charge. of its patent business. 
G. T. Doughert3' has been for nianx- 3'ears chemi- 
cal analyst of a Chicago smelting and refining 
compan3-. J. H. Logan, as Biologist and Micro- 
scopist, has served as an efficient assistant to the 
professor in charge of that department in the 
Western Reserve Universit3’ of Penns3-lvania. 
M. G. McCarth3- was until the recent political up- 
heaval State Entomologist and Botanist of North 
Carolina. The value attadied to his ser\'ices 
11133- from the fact that when Virginia 

tried to induce him to enter her serv'ice in like 
capcity. North Carolina to keep him largely in- 
creased his salary. F. R. Gra3- now emplo3-^ b3' 
the Brashear Lens Conipatu-, of A11eghen3’ Cit3-, 
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grees is due chiefly to the fact that, until recenth-, 
none of the state schools had conformed its course 
of stud3' to the requirements of the college course, 
and very few had given any opportunit3- for 
preparation, or any encouragement to those de- 
serving to matriculate at Gallaudet, Moat of 
those who have come, have, therefore, come ill- 
prepared, and, for this reason, or on account of 
poverty, they have been unable to take more than 
partial courses of stud3-. 

Of those who have taken degrees, more than 
one-half have become teachers of their own class. 
There are few schools in the States that do not 
employ Gallaudet graduates or partial course 
students in all grades of teaching. In some they 
are head teachers and even principals, as in the 
case of Robert Patterson of the large Ohio School 
at Columbus. They have often been pioneers, 
and by energy and intelligence succeeded in 
establishing flourishing .schools under apparently 
hopele.ss circumstances. 


of .speech and hearing as a superior being. The 
limitations of his own deafness and dumbness 
keep him from ever dreaming it possible for him 
to attain a like degree of cultivation. But in a 
teacher afflicted in the .same wa3- that he is, he 
can easiU' see the possibilities of his own develop- 
ment. and is thereby- encouraged to effort, and 
prevented from being quickh- discouraged 113- 
failure. 

Gallaudet College, then, in taking this natur- 
alh' effective teacher, and broadingand deepening 
his S3-mpathies and extending his mental grasp, 
has done a work of incalculable value to the cause 
of education. If this were all that it has done its 
existence would be nobl v justified. 

A number of the graduates have been ordained 
to mini,ster to the spiritual needs of the deaf. 
Here, again, their own misfortune works to the 
good of their charges, b3- giving them a deeper in- 
sight into the peculiar temptations and dis- 
couragements which beset their parishoners, and 


Pa., as an expert in len.ses, is, in theory- and 
practice, a trained lens maker and tele.scopist. 

In journalism there are a number in various 
sections of the countr3-. The one of longest 
service is probabU- W. L. Hill of Athol, Mass. He 
took charge of the tottering local paper in 1872, 
and by his energy- and intelligence, has made it 
one of the most prosperous and influential papers 
of Western Massachusetts. It is related that once, 
when the Honorable Mr. Seel3 e was making an 
investigation of the work of Gallaudet College, 
Mr. Hill was mentioned to him as l>eing a gradu- 
ate ofthe college from Mr. Seeh-e's district. “Oh, 
Mr. Hill of The Athol Transcript !" ejaculated 
the honorable gentleman good humoredh-, “You 
needn 't expatiate on his abilities; the influence 
of his paper was thrown against me in the late 
election, and nearh- compassed 1113- defeat.” 

In architecture, Olof Hanson, of Faribault, 
Minn., has demonstrated the abilit3- of the deaf 

Continued on page 


From a photograph by Ronald Douglas, the weU-kiiown deaf-mute photographer of Livingston, N. J. 
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THE “SILENT WORKER" ART COMPETITION. 

(SljOME months ago the niaiiagement of the 
Silent Worker conceived the idea of invit- 
ing tlie pupils in the schools for the deaf 
throughout the country to enter a friendly com- 
petition in drawing, and offered as a ])rize — rath- 
er as a memento than for its pecuniary value — an 
illustrated edition of I)e Amici’s “ Morocco.” 

To make the decision easier, and at the same 
time to allow some freedom of choice, the subject 
was to be taken from Whittier’s poem. "Maud 
Muller. ” 

A nmnber of entries were received, from differ- 
ent seliools, and the drawings were submitted to 
the committee named in the offer, consisting of 
Miss Mary C. Field, Teacher of Art in the New 
Jersey State Normal School. Miss Margaret B. 
Parker. Assistant Instructor, and Mi.ss Eva 
Struble, Art Instructor in the public .schools of 
Trenton . 

Their award was as follows : 

The Prize: — FlvaC. Anderson. Wis- 
consin. 

First Honorable Mention . — Anton 


the year of the World 's Fair and sent a very 
creditable exhibit of the art work done in the 
school to the Great Exposition. It included water- 
color and oil studies of still life, al.so crayon 
drawing from casts. 

During the last two years the sttidio has for 
the first time been in suitable quarters It oc- 
cupies a large well lighted room on the second 
floor of the manual training building. 

Miss Bowman’s successor was another pupil of 
Mrs. Ely, Lillian Sorrenson, al.so of Kilbourn. 

During the winter months work is done from 
still life and life in water-colors, oils and crayon ; 
but in warm weather the pupils are given out- 
door drawing from Nature. 

During the last few j-ears the number of .studio 
pupils has increased, as younger pupils have 
evinced sufficient ability to warrant the advant- 
ages of the studio. 

The art work is carried on in connection with 

: ■ V, ■ ’ ! 


A DEAF-MUTE ARTIST’S ROMANCE. 

TiSABELLA de Cisture was born in Saragossa 
Ai some thirty years ago of purely Ca.stilian pa- 
rents. Her father was Colonel Ci.sture, one of 
the sons of Baron de la Manglena, who belonged 
to one of the aristocratic families of Spain ; and 
her grandmother held the high position of a lady 
of honor to the beautiful and powerful Queen 
Maria Lousia, so fondly remembered by the Span- 
iards. She was al.so a cousin by marriage to the 
ex-Queen Isabella, two of her cousins having 
married the two brothers of that royal person- 
age. Senorita De Cisture was sent at an earl}' 
age to the college of Loretto, in Madrid, where 
she received a finished and brilliant education, 
graduating before she was sixteen years of age, 
becoming 

PROFICIENT IN THREE LANGfAGES, 

and a thorough mistress of tlie piano, 
— - harp and guitar. When I.sabella was 

but a girl of five years old, she met a 
child of her own age who was deaf, 
but who was well learned in the deaf- 



mutes’ language. The two children 
formed a strong attachment for each 
other, and I.sabella begged that she 
might be taught to converse with her 
little friend. About this time her 
eldest brother came home from college 
on a long vacation, bringing with him 
a friend of his, a handsome young 
Spaniard of about seveirteen years of 
age with the title of Marquis. This 
young nobleman was also a deaf-mute 
and from him the little Isabella learn- 
ed to converse with her fingers, and 
subsequently became the constant 
friend and protector, in her childish 
way, of her deaf little playmate. 
Time pas.sed on ; the heroine of this 
sketch grew to be a lovelv young 
lady of the true Moorish type of 
beauty. Her coal-black hair, beauti- 
ful flashing black eyes and clear rich 
olive comjilexion became a theme for 
the poet and the painter in Granada 
where she resided, after having left 
school at Madrid. A favorite walk of 
hers was through the gardens of the 
Alhambra, where many an hour was 
passed, chaperoned by some of her 
family, but generally by. her grand- 
mother, then no longer the handsome 
maid of honor. One day, as the two 
ladies were walking, in a secluded 
but most beautifully romantic spot of 
the garden, they suddenly came upon 
a gentleman of about 24 years of age, 
of medium height, rather florid com- 
plexion. large, soft and 

SPEAKING RLl’E EYES, 

light auburn hair and delicately -shap- 
ed moustache. He was sketching 
what afterwards becainea fine work of 
art, known as “View of Granada. ” 
I'pon the approach of the ladies the 
artist arose and handed her handker- 
chief, which had fallen from her hand. 
Their eyes met. ,She pa.ssed on and 
the artist resumed his work. Upon 
.several subsecjuent days the}' accident- 
ally met. The artist was less attentive to his 
work, and a Spanish nobleman wdio had been a 
.suitor for the hand of the young vSenorita receiv- 
ed less encouragement. About a month after the 
fir.st meeting in the garden, while the artist was 
pacing up and down in his studio, a gentleman 
friend named De Castillo called upon him. To 
him the artist unbo.somed himself. He declared 
he could do no more work until he had painted 
the picture of the lady whose appearance had .so 
strongly affected him. Then taking De Castillo’s 
arm they w'ent out and wandered to the Alhambra 
gardens. There he again saw the object of his 
infatuation. She was conversing in the deaf-mute 
language w'ith the Spanish Marquis who had 
taught her the hand alphabet years back when she 
wasachild. DeCastillo, knowing the Marquis, in- 
troduced him to the artist, and the Marquis then 
pre.sented his companions, who were Isabella and 
her grandmother. Much to Isabella 's .surprise she 


Suk. New York Institution. 

Second Honorable Mention. — Her- 
man jaentzk}-, Illinois. 

.Votiee . — Eleanor Allen, Illinois. 

.Votiee . — Mamie Wheeler, Illinois. 

We reproduce in half-tone the prize 
drawing, and in zinc jjrocess the sec- 
ond and third in merit, as decided by 
the judges. 

Miss Anderson’s drawing is in- 
tend to illustrate the lines. — 

’■ But wlien she prlauced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down. 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast. ’’ 

The engraving is done by the Bur- 
bank Engraving Co., 568 Wa.shington 
St., Boston, which is managed by Mr. 
James P. Burbank, a deaf gentleman, 
a graduate of the Clark School for the 
Deaf at Northampton, ISIass. His ad- 
vertisement can be found bn one of 
our advertising pages. 

The following account, of the art 
teaching in the Wi.sconsin school is 
kindly furnished by the teacher in 
charge of that department: 

The first sy.stematic stud}- of art in 
the Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
was introduced by Siiperiiit€'»Uit;nt- 
Swiler in 1882. 

He .secured as the first instructor. 
Miss Clara Waite of ^Milwaukee, a 
pupil of Mrs. Ely of the same city. 

Miss Waite reflected much credit 
on her own good training under Mrs. 
Ely by taking up the difficult task 
before her — of inaugurating the study 
of art — and carrying it on with great 
she showed much originality 


success 

in her ideas of training. 

The studio was furnished with casts 
and objects for still life. Pupils in 
the school showing most ability in 
drawing were given an opportunity 
for further .study in the studio. 

Following Miss Waite came Mi.ss 
Mary Jameson, who carried on the 
work, so well Ijegnn by her predeces- 
sor. Miss Jameson introduced water-color paint- 
ing in connection with oil and many beautiful 
and intere.sting studies from still life were done 
by her pupils ; .some of which are now ornament- 
ing the walls of our school. .Some out-of-door 
sketching was done ahso. 

All classes in the school, above the .second 
grade, are given instruction in art for twenty 
minutes each day. 

Miss Eva Cutler, of the Whitewater Normal, 
was the next art teacher. She continued the 
work very .succe.s.sfully for a number of years, 
and, on leaving this school to pursue her own 
.studies further, was succeeded by Miss Jean 
Bowman of Kilbourn, Miss Bowman, also a 
pupil of Mrs. Ely. took up the work in .such an 
attractive way that she soon won the hearts of 
her pupils. She introduced clay modeling in 
the school classes in connection with drawing, 
she was in charge of the Art Department during 


First Prize in the Silent Worker Art Competition, aw.^rdeu 
TO FInga C. Anderson, of the Wisconsin School. 


the literary studies and manual training work for 
both boys and girls. 

There are cooking and sewing classes for the 
girls, and wood-carving, turning, joining and 
forging classes for the boys. An effort is made 
to divide the time equally between the literary 
and manual studies ; the trades of printing, 
carjrentry and shoe-making are al.so taught. 

The study of art is found to be of benefit in other 
studies — as well as a promoter of enjoyment in 
life — for it not only quickens the pupil’s powers 
of observation, but also opens to him a new world 
of knowledge. 

A deaf person suffers little disadvantage in 
studying art ; he may enter freely with all and de- 
velo]) his talent to as great a degree as others 
may. L. m. s. 


When few can practice, all can preach . — Marmion 
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■discovered that the handsome young artist was a 
DEAK-Mt'TE. 

And she found greater happiness in the use of 
the deaf-mute language than she had ever before 
experienced. At his earnest solicitations she sat 
for a portrait, which she now has in her posses- 
sion, and though titled suitors sought her hand, 
and she was even invited to become Maid of 
Honor to the then reigning Queen Isabella, she 
cheerfully renounced all thispomp and brilliancy 
and bestowed her heart and hand on the deaf-mute 
American artist, H. Humphrey Moore of Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. Moore is devoted to her husband 
and proud of his talents. She is his constant 
companion in his studio, and daN' after day, in 
winter and summer, whatever el.se may claim 
her attention, from four to six o’clock she devotes 
to study of his canvases and the work of her 
husband's brush during the daj’, 

RELIGION AND THE SIGN-LANGUAGE. 

venture editorially upon a discussion ot 
■Jl the respective merits of methods of deaf- 
mute education is to court the slings and arrows 
of excited partisans who probably do not let ab- 
stract considerations weigh against the preserva- 
tion of their own select and exclusive theories. 
But we wish here to invite attention to the spirit- 
ual and temporal needs of the adult deaf, and to 
consider how the}' may best be ministered unto. 
Go among the adult deaf of to-day ; go among 
those of to-morrow and by whatever method they 
may have been taught, or are being taught, you 
will find but one way in which their hearts may 
be touched, their souls stirred, and the great 
truths of the Chri.stian religion brought home to 
them. Not through services for the hearing, 
not through soundless mouthing, not always 
through the printed page, are the spirits of these 
people stirre<l. In church, the deaf man can, 
with a friend's help, follow the bare order of the 


and an integral part of God’s great scheme of 
things. The method of communication which 
makes him happiest in himself also makes him 
most serviceable to others. Those who would do 
away with so powerful a lever of thought and 
feeling as the sign-language may well pause and 
consider what they propose to put in its place. 
We believe that a general adoption of the Ger- 
man method would be a calamity to the deaf of 



Exga C. Axdersox, 

H'hitier of the SiLEXT Worker Art Prize. 


[The foregoing taken from the Minnesota Com- 
panion first appeared in one of the English maga- 
zine for the deaf. — ED.] 

THE WORK OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 

Continued from page ifj. 

to make their wa}' to the top with no aid but that 
of their own gifts and perseverance. His build- 
ings are scattered over the North West, and one 
of his designs now ornaments the grounds of his 
Alma Mater in Washington. 

Nor should we overlook the influence of the 
College upon the farming class, who constitute 
the most important element of our population, 
and to whom a college training is supposed to be 
of little value. Of the large number of such, we 
call to mind two, William E. Martin, of West 
Randolph, Vt., who, after a course in College, re- 
turned to his paternal acres and set to work with 
enlarged ideas and new ambitions and in a short 
time by improved method, and scientific treatment 
had bis farm yielding forty tons of ha}' when it 
had given but ten before ; and Pearl Day of 
Harmon, 111 ., who, a few years since bought for 
twenty dollars a farm of eighty acres of what 
was considered by neighbors as worthless .swamp 
land. College-bred, as he was, or rather, 
becau.se he was college-bred, he knew there is a 
good deal of virtue in most swamp land, and by- 
drainage and appropriate treatment soon had it 
yielding at the rate of forty bushels of oats to 
the acre in a wet season, and, in 1895, it gave 
him twenty-five hundred bushels of corn. He 
refused to sell the farm at S60 an acre. 

And so, in manufacture, in banking, in the 
civil .ser\-ice, in the industrial arts, and in the 
fine arts, former students are daily testifying :to 
the value of Gal laudet College in broadening their 
intellectual and spiritual horizons and enlarging 
their sphere of effort and usefulness. j. b. h. 



First Honorable Mention in the “ Silen't Worker” Prize Competition, Award- 
ed to .‘\iiton ,Suk. of the New York Institution for the Instruction 

of the Deaf. 



Second Honorable Mention in the " Silent Worker" Prize Competition. 
.■Awarded to Herman Janetzky, of the Illinois Institution. 


service, but the prayer and praise, the harmony, 
the eloquence of a Liddon or a Spurgeon, are as 
naught to him, though he be the most skillful 
lip-reader, he does not — indeed cannot — follow 
the discourse, and his eyes very soon grow weary 
with the strain of the attempt to do so. He is 
driven in upon himself just when a sense of 
communion, the brotherhood of man and the 
Fatherhood of God falls like an angelic benison 
upon the congregations. Take him now to a 
Chnwh where tile same Gospel truths are present- 
ed in the distinct and graceful gestures of a mas- 
ter of the sign-language. Behold how his eyes 
lightens, he is moved, he weeps, he prays. God 
speaks to him. It is music — the poetry of motion 
— a truly enlivening presentation of ideas. 
Spiritual force comes, kindling and enriching, 
through a happy medium that is to him what an 
eloquent voice or inspiring music is to his hear- 
ing brother. By its means he is brought : 
wondrously near to the principal forces that i 
drive the busy looms of Time, he ignores his af- ■ 
fliction, he knows that he is a m.\n for all that. 


this country. I fever such an eventuality .should 
transpire, they of the pre.sent day may well say, 
like old Sir Henry Saville before the Civil War, 
that they depart in peace, as having lived in 
good times they foresee worse. It appears to us 
that some of the extreme advocates of the Ger- 
man method, in the exigencies of their position, 
have to leave out or ignore the deeper needs of 
the soul. Can they by their method cheer the 
old man weary with the burden of many years ? 
Can they by their method bring healing balm to 
tear-dimmed eyes ? Can they by their method 
shew the depths of the Saviour’s love for all man- 
kind ? We think not. Practical experience 
shows ever and anon that the fascinating theory 
of one method for all comers is a well-o’-the-wisp 
that leads one into dismal swamps of failure. The 
deaf are therefore amply justified in seeking to 
maintain, as they do, the system which .secures 
for them, as it does, the most thorough educa- 
tion, the greatest happine.ss of the greatest 
number, and the facile exposition of Eternal 
Truth. 


-At Learning's fountain it is sweet to drink 
But it is a nobler privilege to tbink ; 

-And oft from books apart, the thirsting mind 
May make the nectar which it cannot find 
'Ti.s well to borrow from the good and great ; 

'Tis wise to learn : ' tis god-like to create. 

—J. G. Saxe. 

The following item which appeared in the 
Plainfield Daily A'mofMay 17th, refers to theson 
of S. St. John McCutchen, Vice-President of 
the Board of Education of New Jersey. 

In the dual games between Yale and Harvard I'niversi- 
ties Saturday afternoon. William M. McCutchen, of this 
city, who is a member of the Yale track team, won the two 
miles bicycle race. The winning of the race ensured 
McCutchen the long coveted "Y." McCutchen has just 
been elected to memlrership in the D. K. E. one of the 
greatest of the Junior Societies at Yale, 

S->A_S 

Where lives the man who has not tried 
How mirth can into folly glide. 

And folly into sin ? 

— Kokeby. 
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THE KINETOSCOPE. 

Keoiew of the “Passing Show;’’ JInimated Ulord 
Pictures and other Subjects. 

EDITED BY ALEXANIlER L. PACK. 

JH' ND now once more the gladsome convention 
season approaches, and these oases in a 
rather nice sort ol aesert are grand events. 
Here the coy teacher who likes his school so 
well that he wouldn't leave for anything less 
than an increase of $400 meets the shy principal 
who wouldn’t mind a raise of $200. hut does not 
think hecan “go '' $400 meet on a ground that 
proves advantageous to each. Here friendships 
are formed that often end in happy matrimony ; 
here teachers and principals learn that they are 
“not the onliest ’’ nuggets in the Educational 
Klondyke. Here experiences and deductions are 
swapped, and men and women made richer in 
mind. 

Of course, this all relates to teachers’ conven- 
tions. With the gathering of the Pennsylvan- 
ians at Scranton ; the New Yorkers at Buffalo ; 
the New Englanders at Portland and the Jersey- 
nien at Asbury Park, this article does not deal, 
though future ones will. 

The Teachers’ conventions at Columbus and 
Washington, despite the War-scare, will doubt- 
less prove the most successful, in every way, of 
an3' 3'et held. Columbus .seems a handier place 
to get at than Flint, though those who attended 
that meeting didn’t begrudge distance or an\-- 
thing el.se by an^' means, as the^' got a return of 
something like 1000 per cent on their investment. 
Thej’ will do the “grand thing ’’ at Columbus, 
no doubt, for full a score of Buckeyes took mental 
notes at Flint and got man3’ a pointer that will 
serve them well. 

The Washington meeting will lack that great 
feature that tends to make the meeting a famil3- 
one — the convention hall roof covering the din- 
ing and sleeping quarters of the delegates. 
When a bod3’ meets as the3' did in New York in 
1890 and Flint in 1895. and all live together 
en famille. there isn’t a moment lost. Between 
se.ssions the little gatherings on the verandahs 
and lawns are alwa3’s profitable and the memoirs 
one carries awa3' with him are as lasting as life 
iCself. 

Take particular notice this summer and .see 
how much more faithful in attendance the 
ladies are than the men. The session opens 
promptly on time and about ever3'bod3' is 
present. Fifteen minutes later watch Prin- 
cipal — tip- toe out to the lawn, to read his _ 
morning paper o.stensiblw but in about 
three minutes he is joined b3' another Prin- 
cipal, and inside of half an hour there will H 
be an attendance of a dozen of our prin- Hfl 
cipal Principals. You will find them there 'wW 
for an hour, then the3' return to the chapel. 

The afternoon finds them there again, ditto HW 
when night’s shades fall, and when the mid- <^90 
night hour comes that impromptu session 
is .still on. 

Odd thing, too, but these “Prins” are 
among the most prominent, and the make 
up of the part3’ is about the same alwa3's. 

I suppose the exchanges the3’ make pa3^ 
them better than listening to some more or 
less interesting papier that the3' can read at leisure 
later on, with a more interesting accompaniment 
than the flutter of a hundred fans and the muffled 
hustle-bustle of a hot chapiel on a JUI3' dap-. 

There are other Principals though — Principals 
who work harder at a convention than thep- ever 
do at home. Thep' are alwap'S .so busp- you can’t 
get a word in ; thep’ carrp’ papers and books and 
notes and plans, thep- are on a half dozen different 
committees and thep' go to meals more because 
there isn’t anp'thing el.se to go to, rather than to 
eat. “There isn’t time,’’ is the burden of their 
theme, and a little excursion, a trollep- partp', a 
baseball match is only suffered Ijecause thep- 
know these little asides must be attended to. 

And, of course, thep' must. 

All work and no play makes Jack (and Jill, 
too) insufferably dull, and this is just as true 
whether Jack is a schoolboy or a schoolteacher — 
or even a Principal. 


No one for a moment supposes that anp- one , 
cares to go several hundred miles to a convention ; 
at a co.st of “ greater or fewer ’’ dollars and just 
sit and listen to some one tell how geography- 
should be taught, and then listen to a lot of other 
papers which are as productive of things that the 
teachers already- know, as they- are of things the 
teacher doesn ’t know in the ratio of six to one. 

A glance into the dancing room on anp- even- 
ing suffices to prove this statement. Why-, these 
magnificent toilettes were not brought here for 
any other purpose than for this very feature, and 
every trunk that accompanies the p'oung lady 
teacher has five gowns to be worn on festive oc- 
casions to one or two modest little suits for the 
“sessions,” 

And the men are not so far behind. They 
have a dress suit and a bicvcle suit, and a white 




J. W. JONES. 

Supt. Deaf and Dumb Institution. 

flannel and more, too. How very- very- much 
p-ou were mistaken if you thought all these 
people at a convention came to li.sten to papers 
on “How I teach Etvmologv and Sp-ntax,” or 
“History- as it Should be Taught,” etc., etc., 
which, while interesting and profitable enough 
are merely- principal features in a chain of le.ss 
exacting and less fatiguing ones. 

Deaf people who are intere.sted need not stay- 
away from the Wa.shington meeting, for fear of 
losing all the educational features, for the Oral 
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Ohio Institution for the Deaf at Columbus. 

a.ssociation has learned that there are many- deaf 
people who were educated before oral methods 
amounted to much, and still others w-hom it can- 
not reach. At Chautauqua we didn't learn much 
of what was going on, and at Chicago we had no 
chance to, but at Philadelphia a half dozen Prin- 
cipals and others who were not principals inter- 
preted for ns and now and then .short hand 
(signs) helped out manual spelling. At Wa.sh- 
ington, it is promised, that the deaf peojfle 
present will be as fully informed astho.se who can 
hear. 

Portland, Maine, where the New- Englanders 
convene, is a mighty interesting place to visit, 
and an ocean voyage from New York of over four 
days duration only costs six dollars for the 
lound trip. It seems to me that no better, and 
no cheaper vacation trip could be made than this 


The Jerseymen meet at Asbury Park, and in 
the historic Educational Hall, which w'as one of 
the features of the Centennial Exposition in 1876. 
The hour set for the opening of the meeting is 
very- injudicious, for many from Greater New 
York and its environs cannot leave their work 
until noon. The Saturday special expresses 
leave at i, and the fare is only one dollar on 
these trains. It w’ould seem that the meeting 
could open more profitably and to a larger attend- 
ance if the hour was changed to 3:30 which I 
have no doubt will be done when the matter is 
brought to the attention of those in chargj. 

The Kinetoscope films will now be relegated to 
the shelf until September w'hen a new series will 
be started, until then — 

Bon Vacation ! 

Bon Convention ! 

Alex. L. Pack. 

OHIO. 

"Ull^E present, through the courtesy of Sup’t. J. 

W. Jones, of the Ohio Institution, a cut 
of that school, and also a portrait of the Superin- 
tendent. This is one ol our oldest and largest 
schools of the kind, having been founded in 1827, 
and being the fifth in order of the time in the 
time of the United States. It numbers an aver- 
age, of late years, of over 400 pupils and is ex- 
ceeded in this respect, only by the New York and 
Pennsylvania and Illinois institutions. 

The educational department is under the charge 
of Robert Patterson, a deaf gentleman and a 
graduate of Gallaudet College. 

This institution is of especial interest to teach- 
ers of the deaf at this time, because of the ap- 
proaching meeting of the American Convention 
of the Instructors of the Deaf which whll be held 
there, beginning on the 28th of July. It is hoped 
and confidently believed that this meeting wdll Ije, 
in point of numbers, enthusiasm and quality of 
w'ork, the greatest that has ever been held. 

We do not attempt, at this time, to give an ade- 
quate account of the Ohio Institution, but hope to 
do so in a future number. 


DR. JOSEPH C. GORDON. 

w'ith this number an 
excellent portrait of Dr. Joseph C. 
Gordon, w-ho is in charge of Department 16 of 
the N. E. A., at the meeting of this sum- 
mer. 

Dr. Gordon’s work in the education of 
the deaf began in tlie Indiana Institution, 
where he w'as among the first and most 
^ zealous teachers of speech in any of the 
I large schools for the deaf in this country. 
I From Indianapolis he w'ent to the National 
College for the Deaf ( now Gallaudet Col- 
lege) at Washington, where for many' p-ear,s 
held the chair of Chemistry and Physics. 
Later, he w'as placed in charge of the de- 
SPP' partment of Oral instruction. 

While in Washington he conducted ex- 
periments and recorded observations on 
many' lines bearing on the various phe- 
nomena of deafness, w-hich are of much 
value to the .student of the pathology and 
of the pedagogy of the deaf. 

In 1897 he was called to the Principalship 
of the Illinois Institution for the Deaf— almost if 
not quite the large.st .school of the kind in this 
country. .Although the school had been very 
ably managed by his predecessors. Dr. Gordon 
has already introduced new features of import- 
ance into the administration, and is working 
with energy and intelligence to make it a model 
both as to business management and as to educa- 
tional work. 


TOO LATE. 

We had intended to secure for this issue of our 
paper portraits and biographical sketches of a 
number of prominent deaf persons in this coun- 
try, but, in several cases, the material came too 
late for use at this time. We expect, however, 
to make a leading feature of such work for the 
coming year. 



Written for The Silent Worker. 

RACYCLING TO GREELEY'S HOMESTEAD. 

Most merry, X,ovely May ! The hosts of those 
Of cycling habit kneel 

And give thee greeting 1 Spring and Summer grows 
When broad the stream of keenest pleasure flows 
For those who rove awheel. 

JQt VICTIM of melancholia once applied to 
Horace Greeley for a remedy' for a nervoiLS 
affection. He was told in the forcible style of the 
great man to get out of this town as often as pos- 
sible; it was never made to live in. 



i 


Falls at Greeley’s Homestead. | 

Greeley knew' the value of exercise in the open 
air and liimself loved the country so w'ell that he 
made his home at Chappaqua, which is the ob- ; 
ject point of this trip. 

Chappaqua is twenty miles north from Wash- 
ington Bridge and on the Harlem Railroad. The 
name is dervied from a small mill stream that 
flow's through the Greeley farm. The Indians 
called it Chappaqua creek. 

Pleasantville, the nearest village, is a hamlet 
that has not grow'n materialh’ since the Revolu- 
tionary period, when Major Andre was taken 
through the town by his captors on the w'ay to 
North Castle, the nearest military stronghold. 

Those who wish to make the trip awheel can 
do so by way of Sedgwick Ave. to Van Courtlandt 
Park, thence up Broadway to Yonkers keep on i 
the left of the Fountain, and go up the hill, past i 
R, E. Maynard’s gate, and on for a few blocks, I 
turn to the right down the hill — follow the trolley j 
line over Yonkers Heights to Sawmill river, j 
Ride up the valley a short distance and turn to 1 
the right, passing' Neperhan station on the left. | 
The road from Neperhan station leads dow'n to a 
series of good coasting hills, passing the aqueduct ; 
pumping station on the left and Bryn Mawr Park 
on the right. Turn to the left at Mohegan Park. 
The road is marked “To White Plains’’ on a ' 
large sign post and is called Central Ave. This 
is the old Post road from New' York and is bord- 
ered on either side with numerous telegraph and j 
telephone lines all the way. The first two miles j 
of road is in fine condition, being equal to the 
Boulevard, but from Greenville through Rattle- 
snake Hollow and Hart’s Corners, the road is 
somewhat sandy in places, though all may be 
ridden over. A quarter of a mile north of White 
Plains is the building that was occupied by 
Washington as his headquarters after the battle 
of White Plains. There are also traces of the old 
fort near by. 

Leave White Plains by w'ay ofTarry'town road, 
turning to the right at Fair Grounds, following 
what is know'll as the Cemetery road to Fran- 
sico Cemetery. Cross the railroad track above 
the station and continue on to Elmwood. 

Pleasantville will soon be reached and keep 
straight ahead through the village, turning to the 
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right at the first fork. At the top of the first j 
long hill Chappaqua village is seen in the valley ' 
below. Down the road a short distance is a large | 
rustic gateway, through which a road leads to the 
Greeley Homestead. 

A warning sign prohibits trespassing, but 
visitors are rarely debarred, unless they make 
themselves objectionable. The finst object which 
commands attention is an old mansion on the hill 
to the left partly hidden by immense shade trees. 

Its unique architecture suggests a parsonage or i 
monastery. The walls are of rough stone cov- j 
ered with plaster on the outside, and pierced 
with many window's of various shapes and .sizes, 
all of which are filled with stained or leaded 
glass. 

The interior is as unique as the exterior. I : 
was told that this building was originally design- . 
ed by Greeley as the first of a series of elaborate : 
barns and granaries, but when finished w’as alter- 
ed to its present style. Many of the fruit trees are 
in bloom now’ and the grounds around the house 
are overgrown w’ith grass and weeds, the old 
place seems to be receiving but indifferent care. | 

The place w'as purchased b^' Mr. Greelev' fifty- 
five years ago, and at that time it consisted of | 
about .seventy-five acres of rocky, wooded hill- 
side, sloping to the we.st, w'ith a bog at its foot, 
and was about as poor a piece of land as one j 
could find. However, it combined Greeley’s three I 
prerequisites — “a peerless .spring— a cascade 
and a w'ood of evergreen. ’’ 

The bountiful spring is just in front of the old 
mansion and the cascade is in the rocky glen to 
the left. In its palmy days the farm was in the 
highest state of cultivation. The marsh land i 
was carefullv drained and sow’ed with flax. The 
brook that tumbles down the hill in a deep glen 
W'as confined by a dam and from the reser- 
voir thus formed pipes were laid to the upland 
fields. This was the first practical svstem of 
irrigation attempted in this country. 

The w'ater in the dam, however, tumbled 
down the glen and across the meadow’s at every 
freshet. Greelev proceeded to build the last 
dam himself, and it stands solid and immovable 
to-dav. 

Gr^ley died at Pleasantville, a few miles south 
of the old homestead. November 29. 1872, and is 
buried in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 

The Wheelmen had best leave all encum- 
brances at the hotel before tramping oyer the 
farm, as a bicycle will be found of no assistance 
among the woodland paths or in climbing the 
steep hillsides. Chas. J. LeClercij. 


SOLILOQUY. 

No .sound, no sound no loudly chiming bell. 

No cannon’s boom, nor wind’s intensest roar. 

Nor thunder peal, nor ocean’s loudest swell. 

Nor music such as high-toned organs pour. 

Or Ijest-strung harps yield from their secret store. 

No sound, no sound ! I dwell alone, alone. 

In silence such as reigns in deepest grave. 

Not even my own voice in sigh or moan 
Starting a single ripple or sound wave. 

To flow until the shores of sense they lave. 

No sound except the echoes of the past. 

Seeming at times in tones now loud, now low, 

The voices of a congregation vast. 

Praising the God from whom all blessings flow 
Until my heart with rapture is aglow . 

No pleasant sound, yet I am well content 
To wait until the Master deigns to say 
In tones by sympathy made eloquent, 

“ It is enough ; lo ! thy deliverance day 
Is dawning ; weary prisoner, come away.” 

Sweet words ! if they shall be the first to break 
The silence of these swiftly fleeting years. 

What a grand recompense Henceforth I make 
Them the assuagers of my sighs and tears 
The kind rebukers of my doubts and fears. 

— A ngie Fuller Fischer. 

DEAF AND DUMB MEN WANT TO GO TO 
'WAR* 

A Cleveland paper of recent date says : 
Assistant Adjutant General H. B. Kingsley, O. 

- N. G. left 

. Cleveland for 

"Cochocton, 
:Monda\' after- 

will muster 
in a new company there. 

Before he left he remarked 
that the adjutant general’s 
office at Columbus is open 
night and day now and that 
Ohio’s troops may be called 
out at any moment. 

“ \Ve are awaiting advices 
from the war department,” 
Colonel Kingsley said: 
^B “ When they act, we will.” 

^B^ A deaf and dumb man in an 

PBSsr • Ohio town has applied to the 
adjutant general with a 
view of forming a detachment 
of deaf and dumb soldiers under Ohio’s name. 

•• We cannot talk nor hear,” he writes, “ but 
we are loval to the end. and are quicker with the 
sight than the average 
guardsman , We could 
readily understand orders 
from our own officers. 

This simply shows 
how great the enthusiasm 
is throughout the state,” 
Colonel Kingsley said. 
“ We have a large reserve 
force on our lists of men 
who are anxious to join 
the Ohio guard if there is 
to be war. ’ ’ 


A CYCi.iST going down 
a steep hill in the coun- 
try lost all control over 
his machine, and finally 
ran over an old man who, 
too deaf to hear his warn- 
ings, had not moved out 
of the way. 

When the cyclist reach- 
ed the bottom of the hill, 
which he did without sus- 
taining any .serious in- 
jury. he returned to his 
victim, who complained 
that his leg was broken. 

“Never mind, old 
chap, ” he replied, ” your 
arms are not broken, so 
just help me on my 
machine, willj'ou?” 

It is ill jesting with the 
rock you nia3’ split on. — 
Wood stick. 


Town-pump — Greeley’s Home,stead. 
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E'DITO'RIAL. 

The features which we have made 
THE especiallj’ prominent in this issue 
N. E. A. of the Silent Worker, in con- 
nection with the great educational 
meeting at Washington, justifj' the title “The 
N. E. A. edition.” 

We think this recognition of our w'ork as a 
branch of the general educational sj'stem of the 
country, in assigning to it one of the depart- 
ments of the Association, is fortunate both for 
teachers of the deaf and for educators at large. 
In education as in phj'siologj-, the student of 
abnormal cases will find a valuable light shed 
on the conditions of normal development. In 
many respects teachers of the deaf have been 
forced to be “wise without the rules,” finding 
that with their pupils, handicapped by misfort- 
une, the current faulty methods would not work 
at all, and that some better way must be found. 

Teachers of the deaf fortj’ j'ears ago were 
pioneers in the adoption of manual training, in 
.discarding the fetish of the text-book, and in re.so- 
lutelj- putting away from them the notion of 
“mental discipline” as an end of studj% apart 
from the content of the thing studied. 

On the other hand, we teachers of the dea 
need to realize that our work can not be ad- 
equately understood by a study of deaf children 
alone ; that it is ba-sed on the laws of mind, 
which are the same for the deaf and for the hear- 
ing, and that we must sit at the feet of the 
masters who have made those laws their studjL 

This summer’s meeting will, vve firmlj- believe, 
be of great benefit to the work of teaching the 
■deaf, and we trust that we may contribute some- 
what to the knowledge of the whole teaching 
profe-ssion. 


The engraving which we present 
OUR ART on another page, from an original 
COMPETITION, draw’ing illustrative of Whittier’s 
poem of Maud Muller, is given in 
accordance with our offer in connection with the 
Silent Worker Art Competition. 

As the present number will be placed in the 
hands of many beside our regular readers, we 




should explain that this competition was open to 
all pupils of schools for the deaf in the United 
States — the entries to consist of drawings in pen- 
and-ink or in wash, the subject was to be taken 
from the poem above mentioned, and to be the 
unaided production of the competitor, as attested 
b\’ the teacher in drawing. 

A considerable number of drawings w’ere receiv- 
ed from schools in the most widelj' separated 
parts of the countrj", shownng a very gratifying 
interest on the part of pupils and teachers and a 
commendable degree of proficiency in technique, 
as well as originality and feeling in the choice 
and treatment of the subject. We think that the 
young lad}' to whom the prize has been awarded 
has shown a full comprehension of the meaning 
of the poem, and a sympathy with its feeling 
which reflect credit on the literary as well as the 
arti.stic teaching of the Wisconsin school. 

The two drawings which received honorable 
mention also possess much merit, although this 
is not so easily to be seen in the reproduction by 
the zinc process in which we present them. 

Altogether, we feel that this friendly competi- 
tion between the schools has served a luseful pur- 
po.se, and we wish to thank those who b}- enter- 
ing it, or by encouraging others to do so, have 
contributed to its success. 


The mingling of piety with war 
piety in the custom of each side in the 
AND WAR. quarrel offering prayers for vic- 
tory over the other, and celebrat- 
ing a success by thanksgiving and the singing of 
the Te Deum has always seemed to us rather sad 
or rather ludicrous, as one may look at it. 

Lincoln aptly said of it, in his second inaug- 
ural : “The prayers of both sides could not be 
answered. Neither has been fully answered. The 
Almighty has his own purposes.” 

But the following form of prayer seems to ex- 
press veiy clearly and with appropriate dignit}’ 
of form, the reasons why, in a ju.st war, the favor 
of the Almighty may be invoked. It is said to 
have been composed by Queen Elizabeth herself, 
for use in the Spanish war, and it expresses, per- 
haps, better than they could phra.se it them- 
selves, the mood in whieh the really sincere 
advocates of the present war enter into the 
conflict. 

“Mo.st omnipotent Maker and Guide of our world's 
mass, that only searchest and fathomest the bottom of all 
our hearts’ conceits and in them see.st the true orig-inals 
of all our actions intended ; Thou that by Thy foresight 
dost truly discern how no malice of revenge, nor quit- 
tance of injurj', nor desire of bloodshed, nor greediness of 
lucre hath bred the resolution of our now set-out Army, 
but a heedful care and warj- watch that no neglect of foes 
nor oversurety of harm might breed either danger to us or 
glory to them : these being the grounds wherewith Thou 
dost inspire the mind, we humbly beseech Thee on bend- 
ed knees, prosper the works, and with best forewinds 
guide the journey, speed the victory and make the return 
the advancement of Thy glory, the triumph of their fame 
and safety to the realm, w’ith the least loss of the English 
blood. To these devout petitions, Lord, give Thou Thy 
blessed grant.” 


Even in the anxieties of war, we 
GLADSTONE, have all felt that the death of Mr. 

Gladstone was the great event of 
the last month. We all know that he was a 
man of learning, an orator of the first order, one 
of the ablest ministers of finance that the world 
has ever .seen, a statesman who made some mis- 
takes, of course, but on the whole, as wise and 
far-seeing as our own Lincoln. 

Although during his life-time he was bitterly 
hated by a large part of his countrymen, yet now 
even his worst enemies will agree that he was 


absolutely free from any taint of avarice or any 
of the mean and petty vices. 

But if we were to select one characteristic in 
him which we think most of all worthy of honor 
and of imitation by men in public life, it would 
be his courage. Whatever course he believed to 
be right, he followed. Whatever cause he 
believed in, he urged upon his countiymen with 
all the force of his eloquence and of his pensonal 
authority, although he thus endangered his hold 
on power, his popularity and his dearest friend- 
ships. Such courage we hold higher than that 
of the soldier — it is certainly much more rare. 

Whenever, in our army or navy, desperate 
valor has been called for, it has generally been 
found ready for the need, but the public men who 
within a generation past, in legislative or exe- 
cutive oflSce, have dared to oppose foolish or 
wicked measures at the risk of losing office can, 
perhaps, be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

Such conscientiousness and such courage as 
Gladstone’s, even more than such talents as his, 
are what the world needs. 


Peace-lover as we are, we must 
DEWEY. say our little word about the glori- 
ous victory at Manila. Like oth- 
ers who most vigorously opposed the senseless 
clamor for war, when peace offered a better pro- 
spect for maintaining our country’s honor, we 
would, now that the war is on, support the Gov- 
ernment with all our resources in waging the war 
to a triumphant and, we hope, a speedy close. 

We think that Commodore, or, as be is now, 
and as he deserves to be. Admiral Dewey, his 
officers and men, have shed gloiy on their coun- 
try, not, particularly, by doing a great feat of 
arms in knocking to pieces a lot of crazy ships 
of less than half their force, but by long and con- 
scientious performance of tedious duty, with no 
prospect of glory or other reward. 

It was by hard and constant work in time of 
profound peace, at gun-drills and squadron evolu- 
tions and target-practice, that the consummate 
rapidity and accuracy were attained which ena- 
bled our force to annihilate the Spaniards with 
hardly a scratch in return. It is just such care 
and energy on the part of Superintendent and 
employes that keeps the Pennsj’lvania Railroad, 
for instance, up to its high level of efiiciency. 

And equal!}' hard and conscientious work 
every one of us may do if he will, whether as 
teacher, pupil, employer or employed, and by so 
doing will deserve, equally with our soldiers and 
sailors, honor and prai.se. 


One good result, at least, it ap- 

ENGL.YND pears that the present war is like- 
AND ly to have, and that is a genuine 
THE united friendship between this country 
states, and Great Britain, and a feeling 
that the interests of the two coun- 
tries are, for the most part, the same. 

But, as the question has often been asked of 
late w'hat good reason there has ever been for the 
very general dislike and even hatred for Eng- 
land on the part of Americans, we will give one 
cause for it which we have not seen mentioned 
in the discussion. 

Of cour.se, Irish-Americans have their own in- 
herited grievances, especially if they come of 
Catholic stock, in the memory of injustice and of 
a particularly mean, grinding religious and racial 
per.secution. 

But the typical Dow’n-East Yankee, of pure 
Engli.sh stock, inheriting his language, his laws 
and all the rest of it from England, why should 
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he hate his mother countr5’ so? We don’t think 1 of the tender white back of a young boy and his 


The fine lialf-tone engraving of 


it is due to the traditions of the Revolution. On 
the whole, with some damnable exceptions, the 
British campaigns of that war were carried on, 
“as charitabl3' as such a thing maj- be,” as 
Henrj’ Eighth's minister said in ordering Anne 
Askew to be tortured bj- the rack. 

Neither do we think that the unfriendlj’^ atti- 
tude of the British government during our civil 
war accounts for the prevalence of the feeling. 

We remember that the Queen alwaj'S hoped for 
a settlement which should leave us a united, pros- 
perous people. And we have not forgotten the 
noble fortitude of the Lancashire weavers, who 
seeing in the triumph of the Union the advan- 
tage of working men all o%'er the world, endured 
starvation rather than give their voice for war 
upon our cause. 

But it seems to be forgotten that during tw'enty 
years after the founding of our present govern- 
ment, the shipping interest of our maritime 
states, — then the largest interest in the countrj', 
was subject to a virtual piracj' at the hands of 
the British Nav5". England w’as all this time 
engaged in naval war and in constant need of 
sailors. The best sailors in the world were Yan- 
kees, sailing under the American flag. 

So a sort of man-hunting, as cruel and as law^- 
le.s.s as that of Tippoo Tib or anj- other Arab 
slave-dealer, was carried on against our sailors 
bj' the officers of the British navj'. 

Under the famous “ flogging captains, ” most 
of wdiom belonged to the aristocracy’ and not a 
few' of w’hom were of the titled nobilitv’, life on a 
British man-of-w’ar w’as a real hell on earth. 
They were cruel as we usually think none but a 
Red Indian or a familiar of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion could be. They had reached that low'est 
depth of ferocity where the sight of physical 
anguish is enjoyed for its own sake. The daily 
sight of human flesh torn to shreds b}' the cat 
was as necessarj’ a stimulant to them as their 
glass of grog, and the finest connoisseurs in the 
art enjoyed with especial relish the ripping open 


agonized shrieks for mercy. 

The writer of this remembers as a boy how' cer- 
tain white-haired old sea-dogs, sobered dowm in- 
to grave, church-going men, would forget their 
piety and launch out into .strange sea oaths at 
the recollection of this licensed piracy. 

If you have read Rudyard Kipling’s story 
“ The Man That Was, ” it wall be enough to say 
that all Yankees w'ho were concerned in ships 
and sailors, with good reason regarded the Brit- 
ish as those Engli,sh officers felt to the Ru,ssian, 

But all that is over long since. We “got 
even ” in 1812, when we showed tho.se British 
' captains that after the}’ had whipped the Rus- 
sian, the Dane, the Dutchman, the Frenchman 1 
' and the Spaniard — with all tlieir experience and 
j skill, the despised Yankee could build, and arm, 
and sail his ship ; could collect and drill and dis- 
cipline and fight a crew, so as to whip John Bull 
as certainly as John could whip any body else 
except the Yankee. 

Then, since the great democratic movement 
has sw’ept England along in its current, Engli.sh 
law and English customs have become humane 
like our owui. In many resj^ects British govern- 
ment is more democratic, better, wiser, purer 
than ours. 

The two countries stand together, the only- 
great pow-ers in the world governed by- free insti- 
tutions and standing for human rights. 

It would be a crime against humanity' — it 
might well be the death-blow to freedom through- i 
out the world, if ever they should turn their arms 
against each other. It is true, as has been said, 
that Great Britain and the United States are 
hatred by- all the other Powers — the despotic 
Powers — of Europe. And it is most true, to adapt 
what was said of a man eminent in public life : 

“ We love them for the enemies they have made. ” 

When Yalour and Folly travel. Folly should 
bear the horn, because she can blow the best. — 
Ivanhoe. 



OUR SUPPLE- the battle-ship Maine, w-hich we 
MEXT. give as a supplement with this is- 
sue, is the work of a deaf artist, 
Mr. Chas. J. LeClercq, of No. 504 West 141 
street, New- York. 

Mr. I,eClercq is a graduate of the Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, and 
a skilful and versatile artist. In our Art Num- 
ber for January, 1898, we gave a sketch of his life 
and a portrait. Specimens of his work have fre- 
quently- enriched our pages. 


.tdvertising Design, by Chas. J. LeClercq. Illustrator. 

Very Important to Persons Attendliiit: tlie 
Convention at Columbus, obio, negrlnninic 
July 28, 1898. 

lu order to secure a one and one-third fare rate for 
round trip : 



Nelson's First Footing in The Navy, Ch.\tham, 1771. 

The above is after a painting by Mr. Thomas Davidson, a celebrated deal artist, ot London, England, a sketch of 
whom we gave in our Art Number issued in January last. The engraving was secured for us through the kindness 
of the Editor of Efihphatha, the popular magazine published in the interest of deaf-mutes in England. 


1. You must buy a full-fare ticket to Columbus. 

2. Yott must get a certificate fiom the agent from 
whom you buy your ticket. 

3. This certificate must be presented to the presi- 
dent of tlie tlonventiou for his signature and must Ih! 
visited by a railroad agent who will attend the Conven- 
tion for that puriMise. 

4. You cannot buy a ticket more than three days 
before, two days after July 28th, Sundays excepted. 

.5. When the certificate is signeil by the jiresident of 
the Convention and viseii by an agent of the Central 
Passenger As.sociation, you will present it to the ticket 
agent in Columbus and he will sell you a n-turn ticket 
home for one-third fare. 

5. One hundmi tif these tickets must Ik- presented to 
the Convention iK-fore the return rate can Ik* secured. 
So it is highly important that the certificate be secured 
with yotir tickets. This is the only condition on which 
the one-third rate am hesecnriHi, 

T. If you eannol get a through ticket from starting 
point, buy a ticket to the nearest point, where a through 
ticket can be piirchas»*<l anti repvirchase to Columbus. 
Take a certificate from each agent. 

Uec.cpitulutiok : When you buy full-fare oiu tray, 
get a certifiaite t<i that effect. Bring the certificate to 
the Convention. It will be signed by the president and 
you am get a return ticket for one-thinl fare. 

Should you fail to bring the certificate, you will have 
to pay,f«//-fare for return. 

Should there be fewer than certifleales presented, you 
will have to pay full-fare for the return ticket. 

J. W. Jones, 

Supt. Ohio Institution for the Deaf, Columbus. 
Se^Subscribe for The Silent Worker. 
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School - Room. 

Conducted R. B. Lloyd, A.B. 

Written for The Silent Worker. 

THE ALLEGED NECESSITY FOR SIGNS. 


The article reprinted from an English source in ' 
this n ninlier of the Silent Worker on ‘ ‘ Religion i 
and tlie Sign-language,” presents ver\’. well the I 
arguineiit in favor of signs for use among the ' 
adult deaf i 

It is recognized by man}- teachers who are ! 
entirely opposed to the use of signs in schools, 
that this means of communication may have a 
useful place in the after life of the deaf, in pro- 
moting social intercourse and as a substitute 
for speech in addressing a large number of | 
persons. | 

Yet many who know what the deaf are and 
how the}- may be reached will altogether fail to 
agree with the opinions expre.ssed in the article 
referred to. 

The deaf, like any other persons, can be deeply | 
moved or can have their intellectual interest 
awakened by appropriate addresses, in any lan- 
guage. provided they are sufihciently masters of 
that language to follow the thought without effort. ' 
The movements of the facial muscles of a speaker ' 
or the rapidly flying fingers doubtless are not 
so picturesque as the graceful motions of an 
adept in the sign-language, but then, the black 
and white of a printed page is, in itself still less 
inspiring. Yet which of us has not been profit- I 
ably instructed, has not been moved to laughter 
or to tears by the printed page ? 

If the exclusion of signs from our schools means 
the extinction of religion in the education of the 
deaf, no argument as to the benefits in other \ 
directions would justify the measure. 

But in determining the question whether signs ; 
are or are not es.sential to the spiritual develop- : 
ment of the deaf it would be well to .see what the ; 
facts are rather than to be guided entirely by | 
apprehensions of what might be. I 

Spiritual life can not be quantitavely measur- ' 
ed by any means at our command, but it is matter 
of general knowledge in this country that certain ' 
of our schools which have most completely gotten 
rid of signs, not only in the school-room but in 
the intercourse of the pupils with each other, are , 
also remarkable for the prevalence among the ' 
pupils of interest in religious matters and of all 
the external signs by which we may form our 
imperfect judgment as to the development of a 
religious spirit. ! 

But if the deaf, after leaving .school, find that 
the sign-language meets their needs, they will 
without difficulty acquire it, if they have not al- 
ready done .so, and will profit by its use. 

If on other hand, the use of signs in the 
school hinders the acquisition of English, the 
loss in this respect will never, or only in the rar- 
est cases, be made up after the .school period is 
ended. * * * 

Colloquial QueMtiotiA. ! 
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15. What is the number ? 

16. How many rooms has the house? 

17. Is it on a corner or in the block ? 

18. Has it an electric bell ? 

II. 

1. What is in the bottle ? 

Ans. It is wheat. 

2. What is wheat used for? 

3. How do men make flour? 

4. What is the building called where men 
make flour ? 

5. Where is most wheat grown ? 

6. When is it sown ? 

7. When is it cut? 

8. Have you ever seeu men harvesting wheat ? 

9. How much is a bushel of wheat worth ? 


History and Cieoin-nphy* 



AI)MIR.\L DEWEY. 

This engraving was made from a pen-and-ink drawing 
by William Gallagher, one of our art pupils. 

1 . Who is this man ? 

2. What has made him famous ? 

3. Where is Manila? 

4. Where are the Philippine islands ? 

5. How far are they from us? 

6. Are they many islands or a few ? 

7. Which are the most important? 

8. To whom do they belong ? 

9. How did Spain get them ? 

10. What kind of people are the inhabitants? 

11. About how many are there ? 

12. Are they civilized ? 

13. What are the productions ? 

14. What is the climate? 

Description of a Haicazine. 

This is Ladies' Home Journal. It is pub- 
lished by the Curtis Publishing Company of 
Philadelphia. It is Vol. X. Xo. ii. The sub- 
scription price is one dollar a year. Single copies 
are ten cents each. It is illu.strated and has 


I. 

1. Do you live in a frame house or a brick 
house ? 

2. How many stories high is it ? 

3. Is the roof steep or flat ? 

4. What is the roof covered with ? 

5. What color is the house ? 

6. What color is the front door. 

7. What color are the blinds ? 

8. Is there a lawn and fence in front ? 

9. What kind of fence is it ? 

10. Is there a piazza in front ? 

11. Does your father own the house or pay 
rent ? 

12. Has the house all the modern improve- 
ments ? 

13. Do you occupy the whole house ? 

14. In what street is it ? 


four columns to a page. This number has thirty- 
six pages and is very fine. It contains stories 
and useful advice. 

ObHervHtioii l.et«Mon. 

THE BEE. 

1 . It has four wings. 

2. Two wings are large and two are small. 

3. Its wings are very thin and pretty. 

4. Its back is covered with yellow hair. 

5. Its head is large. 

6. It has two horns. 

7. It has six legs. 

8. Its legs are black and covered with hair. 

9. It has lines on its abdomen. 

10. It flies about in .summer. 

11. It gathers honey from the flowers. 

12. It puts the honey in a hive. 

13. Honey is sweet and good to eat. 


14. The bee can sting. 

15. Its sting is very sharp. 

16. A bee stung me last summer. 

17. I often see bees flying about in summer. 

18. Bees do not fly about in winter. 

19. I think they sleep in the hive. 

Arithmetic — Sth Vear. 

{Mensuration, Interest, etc . ) 

In Mensuration, whenever practicable, the pupil is re- 
quired to construct drawings of the objects described in 
the problems, and to construct them according to a certan 
scale, thus securing for himself the rudiments of me- 
chanical drawing while learning to solve the problems 
in the usual manner. All the problems, however, are 
solved in detail, i, e., the ptipil is not allowed to merely 
figure for the ultimate result, but must name the result 
of each operation, to the intent that his mind may be led 
to notice the importance of details and the dependence 
of the result on each preceding step. 

The work has been done entirely in the school-room. 

How much water will a square based tank 
hold, if base is 5 ft. square, and tank is 4>4 ft. 
deep ? 



5 X 5 = 25 sq. ft. in the ba.se. 

2.S X 4,1^ = 112 !^ cti. ft. in all. 

Reducing the cu. ft. to cu. in. and dividing by 
231 (the no. of cu. in. in one gallon,) we get 
X VsY = 48o|^f gall, of water. 

What will be the weight of a cylinder of 
water 6 ft. in diameter and 14 ft. deep, if i cubic 
ft. of water = 62}^ llxs ? 

Scale '/i in. to the foot. 



' .'51416 

I = 282744, area of the top, 

I 2X2 

i 282744 X 14 = .595-84i 6 cubic ft. volume of 
I cylinder. 

395.8416 X 62'4 = 24740.10 lbs of water. 
What will it cost to dig a well 5 ft. in diameter, 
and 30 ft. deep, at 55? a cubic yard, estimating 
to the nearest cubic yard ? 
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3.1416 X 5 = 5- 7080, circumference of well. 
5.7080 -f- 2 = 7.85403^, circumference. 

7.8540 X 2)4 = 196- 350- 
196.350 X 30 = 58-9500- 

58.93500 27 = 21.81 cubic yard.s volume of 

well. 

21.81 X 55 = $11-9955 cost. 

$5641*0% Trenton. N. J.,July 10, i 8 g 6 . 

Sixty days after date I promise to pay to the 
Order of Edward Bradford, at the Broad St. Na- 
tional Bank, Five Hundred Sixty-Foui and 
Dols, without defalaction or discount, for value 
received. 

George Horton. 


What kind of note is this ? 

It is a negotiable promissorj' note. 

How long has it to run ? 

It has sixt}’ da\"S to run. 

What is the rate of interest ? 

It is 6^ 

Who made it ? 

George Horton. 

Who is the payee ? 

Edward Bradford is the payee. 

On what date is it due ? 

It is due Sept. 10, 1896. 

What is its face value ? 

Its face value is $564.50. 

Is it negotiable ? 

Yes Sir, it is negotiable. 

What makes it negotiable ? 

It is made paimble to order. 

Who is the endorser ? 

Edward Bradford is the endorser. 

What has he to do with the note ? 

He becomes surety for its pajmieiit at the bank. 
What would be the discount on this note ? 
$564.50 X .06 X -ffW = $5-65 would be the dis- 
count. 

What w'ould be the proceeds ? 

$554-50 —$5-65 = $558.85 would be the pro- 
ceeds. 

Puckej% Pratt and Powell engage in business 
with a capital of $18,000 ; the partner furnishing 
$5400, $6000 and $6600 respectively. During the 
year they gained $3000. What \vas the share of 
each in the profits ? 

$5400 -f $6000 -H $6600 = $18,000 capital. 
$3000 $18,000 = of dividend. 

i6%5fe of $5400 = $900, Puckey’s share. 
16%^ of $6000 = $1000, Pratt’s share. 
163^^ of $6600 = $1100, Powell’s share. 


$3000 entire gain. 


A PATRIOTIC LUNCH. 

JQt LADY who is, through her husband, con" 
nected with the New' Jersey School, gave a 
lunch the other daj', to which she wished to 
attach a patriotic significance. The floral deco- 
rations w’ere red and wdiite tulips and blue iris. 
The chandelier was festooned wdth coils of Man- 
ila rope, in the midst of which was suspended a 
bunch of fleur-de-lis. or blue flag, freshly sprinkl- 
ed with water. The guests w’ere expected to 
divine at once that this alluded to the Dewey 
flag at Manila. The menu included Spanish bun, 
Spanish olives and Spanish cream — all which 
were to be vigorouslj' attacked and utterly demol- 
ished. Biscuits were also .served which had the 
outlines of the battle-ship Maine stamped on 
them with the legend : “Remember the Maine. ’' 
United States flags were placed as souvenirs b5' 
each plate. 

CHARLES CASCELLA. 


ALL SO-RTS, 

A NUMBER of schools for the deaf are substitut- 
ing gas for electricity. 

The New Era thinks that blacksmithing w'ould 
be a good trade for deaf-mutes. 

Prof. Charles Kerney, of Indiana, has leas- 
ed the well-known Bear Lithia Springs at Elkton, 
Va., for the season. 

From different sources $4400 has been sent to 
East India to assist in establishing schools for the 
deaf in that country. 

Miss Faj', daughter of Dr. G. O. Faj’, was 
married to Prof. Z. F. Westervelt, of the Ro- 
chester school on June ist, at the bride’s home in 
Hartford, Conn. 

Charles J. Selby, a blind deaf-mute of Buffalo, 
N, Y., has just published a small book entitled 
“Flashes of Light from an Imprisoned Soul.” 
He is a former pupil of the Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
Institution. 


^MtMONG the graduates of the New Jerse}’ 
School this j'ear the one receiving the high- 
est honor is Charles Ca.scella, of Newark. 

Of the eight 3- ears .spent at school, six were 
devoted to learning the art of printing. Through 
close application and faithfulness in the discharge 
of ever3’ dut3-. he became quite an expert all-round 
workman. This included not onh- plain and 



Ch.arles C.yscella. 


fanc}’ job work but high class press work, such 
as requires careful make-readv' for half-tone work. 
NearU’ all the press work for the Silent Work- 
er during the past nine months was executed 
b3’ Mr. Cascella, unaided, which is in itself the 
best evidence of his skill. In addition to the 
above he has acquired a good knowledge of 
stereotyping. 

Mr. Cascella 's endeavors have been rewarded 
by' an offer from one of our city' printers of a 
position which he has already accepted and so 
far as we know he has given his employer satis- 
faction. 

We hope this little account of Mr. Cascella 
will be an inspiration for further advancement, 
not only' to himself, but to others yet to graduate. 

It is a pleasure to the school and to the teach- 
ers to be able to turn out such young men, for it 
carries with it the feeling that their labors have 
not been in vain, and that the money so gener- 
ously spent by' the State for their education has 
not been wasted. 

THE MAINE. 

K brave vessel. 

Who had no doubt some noble creature in her, 
Dashed all to pieces. O, the cry did knock 
Against my very- heart ! poor souls ! they perished. 

— Shakespeare. 


The National Guard Gazette has for its leading 
article in the March number, “ Military' Training 
for the Deaf and Dumb, by- Katherine B. Schenck, 
of the New York Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb. It is supplemented by 
several half-tone and line cuts. 

Prof. Teegarden, of the Western Pennsylva- 
nia Institution, has just published a book of stories 
adapted to young readers called “ Stories, Old 
and New. ” It is copyrighted by the author, but 
the school has entire control of it. About 450 
bound volumes are for sale. 

A NUMBER of the girls of the California school 
are desirous of becoming nurses for the war 
department, and some even want to be soldiers. 
Florence Nightingale is their model, and they 
■ could doubtless render their country valuable 
I service. Even having such a desire is commend- 
able. — Lone Star Weekly. 

^ROF. Ely has relinquished his fxjsition in 
Gallaudet College and joined the national guards 
in defense of our nation’s cause in the war 
with Spain. This is the first and only volunteer 
from our profession, so far as we have no- 
ticed, and we all trust that he may' return a 
major-general . — Missouri Record. 

Henry C. White, of Boston, has compiled a 
book on law points covering New England and 
New York. The first thousand edition of the 
book was .sold within a month and a second edi- 
tion is already being sold. Mr. White is the 
clever deaf-mute who distinguished himself by 
starting a school for the deaf at Salt Lake City, 
Utah some years ago. 

Mr, Robert H. GR.aNT, who honored the 
Silent Worker with a very interesting contri- 
j butionon “ Machine Wood working for the Deaf ” 
in the April number, died at the home of C. H. 
Decker, in Livingston Manor, N. Y., May i8th, 
Mr. Grant, without home or relatives and with 
defective sight, has never been without employ- 
ment. He was up to the time of his death one of 
the most valued and trusted employees of the 
Sherwood Mfg. Co., and was a short time ago 
given temp)orary foremanship over fifty men. He 
left a good many friends and his funeral was 
largely attended. 

It is reported on good authority that Dr. David 
Greene, Principal of the oral school on Lexington 
Avenue, this city, will sever his connection with 
that school at the close of the present school term, 
and that his successor will be Dr. Walter B. Peet, 
eldest son of Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, Emeritus 
Principal of the New York Institution. What 
educational policy may be adopted when the new 
principal is installed, is a matter of conjecture. 
Walter B. Peet has been familiar with the deaf 
from childhood, and uses the sign-language 
and manual alphabet with the facility of a deaf- 
mute. He was for several years a teacher in the 
New York Institution, but retired with the ulti- 
mate object of becoming a phy'sician. It is rea- 
sonabl; to assume that the school under his 
direction will favor the “combined system.” 
His friends will wish him highest measure of 
success in the adoption of what his honored fa- 
ther has aptly described as the “combined me- 
thod versus the confined. ” — Deaf-Mutes' foumal. 
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Brevities from Britain. 

JWl S I write, the country is in mourning for the 
death of that great man William Ewart 
Gladstone. 

Today I was one of the vast crowd passing 
through Westminster Hall to paj' its last respects 
to the departed statesman. The coffin rested on 
a catafalque partly covered by a white and gold 
satin pall on which the words “Requiescat in 
Pace ” were embroidered. At the end stood a 
large brass cross, and at the four corners of the 
enclosure were four huge lighted candles. No 
flowers were there, bj' request. The people pass- 
ed by in silence. The simplicity and pathos of 
it all will never be forgotten. 

While I have not been able to gather any in- 
dication of Jlr. Gladstone’s special interest in 
the deaf, I know he has allowed parties of them 
to visit Hawarden Castle, his country seat near 
Chester, and I find that on one occasion, at least, 
he has spoken well of their capacities. 

It was on the occasion of some civic gathering 
where the right hon, gentleman was presented ; 
with the freedom of the Worshipful Company of 
Turners. 

“I went a few da3"s ago,” said he, “to ex- 
amine the collection of works prepared at Messrs. | 
Boulton ’s Potter\' to be sent to the exhibition at ; 
Philadelphia . . . Among the works I would 
mention one. It was a beautiful piece of work 
produced b\’ a j’outh who from his birth was both 
deaf and dumb. Now, consider what it is to be 
deaf and dumb. What a cutting off of resources ; ' 
what a stinting of the means of training and im- \ 
provement. And then consider, notwithstanding | 
this, how, through an inborn resolution in i 
the centre of his being it was in the power of I 
this lad to make him.self a producer of works 
that could command attention on the score of 
beautj', again showing how the energies, if 
rightlj- directed, can be forthcoming when re- 
quired. ” 

Mr. W. H. Addison, Principal of the Gla.sgow 
In.stitution, recenth- read a paper on the ‘ ' Present j 
State of Deaf-Mute Education in Great BritaW, ” j 
from which I glean the following particulars. 

The number of schools and institutions for the 
deaf in England, Scotland. Ireland and Wales is 
55 - 

Of these 27 are boarding institutions and 28 are ; 
da}'-.schools. 

Some of the.se boarding institutions have a 
number of daj -scholars. , 

The number of deaf children now being educa- 
ted in these schools is 402S. Of these 2226 are 
boys and 1802 girls. 

To this total must be added at lea.st 50 who are ; 
being educated in private schools or at home. ; 

Of the.se children 2864 are boarders and 1164 1 
-dav scholars. I 

The Oral Method claims 2470 of these pupils, ! 
the Manual Method 10S4, and the Combined 
Sj^steni 474. j 

It is well known, however, that .several schools 
have returned themselves as “oral” when thev I 
are realh^ Combined S\'stem Schools — the child- ! 
ren quite readih* understanding the manual al- ‘ 

phabet and signs, and using them freelj-. [ 

Says Mr. Addison : — “Till an exact definition i 
is given to the words used to denote the diflferent 
methods, we fear little importance is to be attach- 
ed to these figures, except so far as they show 
the tendency of opinion among.st the managers 
of the schools. ” 

The total number of teachers of the deaf here 
is 389, of whom 26 are themselves deaf. 

It is proposed to get up a memorial to the late 
Dr. Stainer, of S. Saviour’s church for the Deaf, 
London, and a committee has been appointed to 
consider suggestions and receive funds for the 
purpose. 

The library' of books left bj' the late Rev. 
Thomas Arnold, relating to the education of the 
deaf, has been purchased bj- the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of the Deaf, and is for the 
present to be housed at the Old Traflbrd Schools, 
Manchester. Members of the Afs.sociation and 
subscribers will be furnished with a catalogue of 
the books and will be at liberty- to borrow them, 
those at a distance pav ing postal rates both waj-s. 

In this country we have three independent 
monthly journals for the deaf and a quarterl}- 
Review. Of these Epkphatha, published at 


Leicester, is perhaps most generall3- read b3- the 
deaf themselves. The British Deaf Monthly, 
published at Bolton, is the organ of the National 
Association of Teachers of the Deaf. The Silent 
Messenger, of Belfast, giv-es articles of permanent , 
value to educators, and The Quarterly Review (rf 
Deaf-Mute Education has been for some time the 
the headmasters’ special organ. Our teachers 
and missionaries ought also to be full3- acquaint- 
ed with what goes on on 3'our side of the water 
and the3- could not do better than take The Sie- 
ENT Worker. Felix RoH.y,N. 

^otice. 

Our “ Dail3- Bulletins” and “Greater New 
York ” letter have been crowded out this month 
to giv'e room for matter of more interest to educa- 
tors. 

Also a y-erv intere.sting contribution from Miss 
May IMartin came too late for publication in this 
number. The September issue will, therefore, 
contain reading matter of more than usual in- 
terest. 

The Silent Worker closes its tenth volume 
with enlarged circulation, increased encourage- 
ment and bright prospects. It hopes to continue 
doing good in the cause of the deaf. 

Coming Events. 

Convention of the Empire State Association of 
Deaf-Mutes, at Buffalo, N. Y., August 5 and 6, 
1898. 

Convention of the New fersey Association of Deaf- 
Mutes, at Asbur3- Park, N. J., Juh- 2. 

Picnic of the New York Deaf-Mutes' Club, Satur- 
day, Juh- 16, at Ridgewood Colosseum Park. 

Convention of the New England Gallaudet Associa- 
tion, at Portland, Me., Augmst 29th and 30th. 

Co 7 ivention of the Atnericati Instructors of the Deaf, 
at Columbus, Ohio, JUI3- 28th and 29th. 

Convention of the Arkansas Deaf-Mute Association, 
at Clarksville, June 8, 9 and loth. 

Convention of the Ontario ( Catiada ) Deaf-Mute 
Association, at Grimsb3- Park, on the shore of 
Lake Ontario, June i6th. 

Strawberiy and Ice-cream Festival of the New 
fersey Deaf-Mute Society, at 775 Broad street, 
Newark. N. J., Saturda3- ev-ening, June nth. 

Strawbemy Festival by the Guild of Silent M ’orkers, 
at the Guild Room of St. Matthew’s New York, 
Thur.sda3-, June i6th. 

Outing of the League of Elect Surds to Highland 
Beach, Thursda3- Juh- 14th. 

e -.-L-S 

New Jersey State Association of 
the Deaf. 

As stated in the Ma3- Number of the Silent 
Worker, the State Association of the Deaf will 
meet in Educational Hall, Asbury Park, on Sat- 
urday, July 2. The meeting will be convened 
at 10 o'clock, A. M., or as soon thereafter as 
possible. The hall is on the block bounded 113- 
Emory and Grand streets, and Second and Third 
avenues. To reach it from Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove Station, take Sea Shore traction 
trolley north on Main St. It passes the hall. It 
is only five blocks from the North Asbury Park 
station. Prof. W. Jenkins has kindl3- con.sented 
to act as interpreter. R. B. Lloyd, 

President. 

The following little .stor3- appeared in the 
British Deaf Monthly of a recent date : 

At a dinner party- the coachman had to come in to help 
to wait at table. Among the guests was a very deaf old 
lady. Coachman, in handinj^ vegfetables, comes to the 
deaf party. “Peas, mum? ’’says Jehu. No answer. 

Peas, mum ? ” (louder. ) Still no answer from the deaf 
party, but, placing her ear trumpet to her ear, lifts it in- 
terrogatively- at the man, who, glancing dow-n and seeing 
the tube, ejaculates; “Well, it’s a rum way of taking 
them, but I suppose she likes. Here goes ! ’’ and down 
went the peas into the ear trumpet. 


Park Pointers. 

Educational Hall is located on a block bound- 
ed by- Emory- and Grand streets and Second and 
Third av-enues. To reach it from the Asbury 
Park and Ocean Grove station take the Sea 
Shore Traction Co. trolleys bound north on Main 
street as it passes the hall. As it is located 
almo.st in the centre of the town there should be 
no difficulty- in finding it. It is only four blocks 
walk from Asbury- Park station. Any inquiries 
as to its location will bring forth .satisfactory-, re- 
sponse. 

The amusements at Asbury- Park are many 
and varied, but all are of a very- elevating nature. 
It is a stiict temperance town, a fact that in 
some degree has been responsible for its success. 
Among its amusements may- be mentioned, bath- 
ing, (the Sunday- bathing hour is from 6 to 9 
A. M.), boating, bicycling, driving, promenad- 
ing on the famous board-walk, and various other 
things. It has many catch penny- amusements 
which are mostly to see not to hear and will 
appeal to the deaf. 

Go to Pleasure Bay-. You will miss the be.st 
part of y-our visit if you don’t. Pleasure Bay is 
located just north of Long Branch, and can be 
reached by- taking the Atlantic Coast Electric R. 
R. Co. cars. The round trip from Asbury- Park 
to Pleasure Bay- is thirty- cents, including admis- 
sion to the grounds. During the pa.st few years 
the Trolley- Company has improv-ed the place 
till it is a veritable paradise of amusement. A 
high-class vaudev-ille is given on a floating stage 
about fifty- feet from the shore. A grand stand, 
seating sev-eral thousand people, is erected on the 
shore and affords from any- point a full \-iew of 
the performance. Its fireworks hav-e been gain- 
ing fame year by year. One of their chief novel- 
ties is that they- set off on the water. There is a 
merry-go-round, a fine dancing pavilion with a 
full band, a casino, and a restaurant in the 
Avenel Hotel. Price’s Hotel, which is famous 
for its clam-bakes and memories of famous men 
who have made the place what it is, is just across 
from the Avenel. Post-a-Peck is across the 
river. 

Long Branch, the resort of the aristocrats, is 
well worth .seeing. It has fine bathing grounds 
which are its chief attraction to excursioni,sts. 
Its Ocean Avenue is a very- beautiful pice of road- 
way. On one side the restless ocean and the 
residences of summer cottagers and hotels on the 
other with its ever moving throng of thorough- 
bred horses, stylish coaches, victorias and bicy-- 
cle, it is well worth seeing. 

The roads around Monmouth county- are un- 
surpassed for bicy-cling. From Highland Beach 
to Sea Girt there is a route through varied and 
beautiful scenery that appeals to the lovers 
of nature. There is an excellent road to Free- 
hold. which place is famous as the scene of the 
historic battle of Monmouth, where Washington 
proved to the world that he was only human. 
From Red Bank to Sea Bright runs the famous 
Rum.son Road, a fine road that goes pa.st magni- 
ficent country- residences, beautiful farms, thriv- 
ing villages and from time to time you catch 
a glimpse of the beautiful Shrewbury, A ride 
through the Highlands is a most pleasant expe- 
rience if y-ou have no objection to climbing a few 
hills, but the excellent road makes up for that. 

In conclusion, come to Asbury- Park and see 
the whole country- at the same time. It is a 
splendid place. It is making rapid strides and 
there are plenty of places where the deaf can 
“ settle down and grow up with the town. ” 

The association hopes for a large attendance of 
the deaf at its convention whether they- are mem- 
bers or not. Friends of the deaf are cordially- in- 
vited and are assured that a pleasant time will be 
accorded them. Wallace Cook. 

Paterson, N. J. 

A very pleasant birthday party was tendered to 
Miss Mary Geiger at her home in River street, on 
Saturday- night, recently-. Among those pre.sent 
were Lillian Pierson and her friend, Emma Bees- 
ley-, George Rigg, Fred C. Wicke, John Geiger, 
Jr., of Patenson, and Sadie Sigler, of West Hobo- 
ken; Mr, and Mrs. E. L Hallicy^, of Passaic; 
Nellie Tooley, of Athenia; Thomas Hopper, of 
Campgaw; and a few others. They- had a good 
time and Miss Geiger received many presents. 
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Mr. A. L. Thomas, a deaf- 
mute, who is at our Prince 
Street store, is ready at all 
times to cater to the wants 
of all those to whom he can 
make himself understood. 

He can offer clothes, shoes, 
hats and furnishings for man 
and boy ; for warm weather 
and cold, for wet weather and 
dry ; for any and every oc- 
casion. 

If 3’ou live out of town he 
will send 3^011 samples, finished 
goods on approval, goods 
w'hich 3'ou ma3’ return for 
alteration, exchange, or re- 
fund of mone3% if not satis- 
factor3\ 

Suppose 3"OU try it. 

RogeRvS, Peet & Co. 

Prince and Broadway . 

Warren and Broadway. 

Thirty -second and Broadway. 

New York. 



* ’ L ‘ 

^ Consider— if yon cankeepthewet out Ml 
of your rifle it will not riutnoxfreez^. Only y 

I Marlin Repeaters i 

IV ftavA Gntt^ et^Art/lincr xmtAr lIlTA ft 


duck’s battk. t)urJi#7-i>t/a<?^>oX (justout) ^ 
V tells all about them. up.to*date Infor- i; 

tnation about powders.black and smoke- J 
t> less; proper sizes, Quantities, how to 
Kf loud; hundreds of bullets, lead, alloyed, y.-* 
V: Jacketed, soft-noeed, mushroom, etc.: V 

^ trajectories, velocities, penetrations. All 

calibres22to45;howtocareforarni8and f/ 
, l.OuOotherthiiiKs, including many trad© 

- ■ \ secrets never before given to the public- 
U if you trill iffndttamps for postage to *r' 

£ T1ic Morliu Pirearms Co., New Haven, CL 


TRENTON 

HARDWARE •.* CO. 

(Successors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


Hardware, House-Furnishing Goods, Cattery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stoves. Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

OH Cloths, Sc., Sc 


13 E. State St. TRENTON, N. J. 




MohEb ^ 

A-A-Dacfd -^7500 V 

Models? cnAiriLK^ * 125.02 


r ^ BRAMCWB5 i 

Hew York. BosTori.SAn-fBAtKiM 

LOM DON • • PARIS.- ■ ■ • I 


THE WHITE IS KINO. 

W-HE/N THE RefeES BLefl»\vVND 

<^nb EVEN WHEJS THE f)LEI6n-BEUS RIN&r 

THE WHITE IS KINOr 



EDUCATIONAL LEAF CABINET. 


CT.OSHT). 


OPEN. 

(Patent applied for.) 


A New Device for School Use, in winch can be 

mounted for preservation and nse, sjieciinens of Pen Work, 
and Maps, Charts. Clippings, Photograplis or Illustrations of 
any kind. 

MAXUFACTUKEl) ONLY BY 

New Jersey School-Church 
Furniture Co. 


TRENTON, - 


NEW JERSEY. 


"Write for Circtilur and Prices, also CataloEue of School 

Furniture. 
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6et One Ouicki 

JUST PUBLISHED 

Rtpresentaiivt Deaf 
Persons of the United 
States. ••«••• 

PRICE $1.50. 


'■ The work contains 120 portraits, and many 
more sketches of the prominent deaf-mutes of the 
country who have risen to 


G£:AP 

CASINO. 


Positions of Prominence and Influence 


“It is the first and onl3^ work of its kind ever 
published. There is a great demand for such a 
work. 


What the deaf have done, and are capable of 
doing. Get a copj' and get it quick. 

'I |You want a cop3'. You cannot do without one. 
Send 3mur order to 


James €. Gallaber, 

281 S. Leavitt Street, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

AGENTS WANTED. 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT 

RACYCLE. 

Corre.spondence is solicited. 

C. J. LeCLERCQ, Agent 
504 W. 141 St.. New York City. 


5 A Cards 
1 ^ -Free^— fr 


To every new subscriber of the ^ 
“ Silent Worker f at the subscrip- ^ 
tion rate of 50 cents a year^ we ivill ^ 
send a package of 50 manual S 
ALPHABET CARDS FREE. They are # 
5 ^A and at’e suitable a 

for distribution among your friends. J 
Two two-cent stamps must be en- # 
closed to pay postage. \ 

Address : # 

THE SILENT WOEKEE, ? 

Trenton, N. J. # 


F. S. Katzenbach & Co., 

35 E. State St., Trenton, N. J. 

HARDWARE, HEATERS, RANGES, MANTELS, 
GRATES, TILE HEATERS and FACINGS. 

PLUMBERS, STEAM AND GAS FITTERS, STEAM AND 
HOT WATER HEATING. 

Electrical Supplies 


Bicycles, Bicycle Supplies. 




WORKER 


M J. M. BURGNER ► 

Millham Vienna Bakery 


CHAETS 

GLOBES 


BOOKS 

SUPPLIES 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal and Model Schools. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the Tamous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odors, and no danger In using. 

Price $ 4.35 and $ 5.00 
other good heaters at less prices, but we canx 
say so many good things about them. Come and 
see them. 

KAUFMAN’S 

1 23 & 1 25 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


We hare always on hand the best grades of 
'T^LEHICH COALS-tk. 
B'orddineslic and niiuiufncturin<? purixises 

ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 

Now Is the time to order coal. 25 cents per ton 
discount tor cash . . . 

Michael Hurley, 

512 Perry St. 


WAGNER & MEYER 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Butchers 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject matter, the 
faculties of mind and how so to present tliat subject matter as to conform 
to the law of mental development. 


nEALEBS IS 

Beef, Pork, Veal, Lamb and 
Mutton. 

Htalla 411 and 46 , City market. 


UO YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 

Sells the best $1 .50 and $2 00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hals, 
College Caps, &c. 

»3 KAST STATE ST., TKKNTON, N. J. 


THE MODEL SCHOOL 


•DEAl.EU IN’ 


nSH and OYSTERS 


Isa thorough Academic Training School preparatory to college, business 
or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with apparatus for all kinds of work, 
laboratories, manual training room, gymnasium, &c. 

The cost per year for boarders, including board, washing, tuition, 

books, &c., is from J154 to $160 for those intending to teacli and $200 
for Olliers. 

The cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for cost of books for those 
intending to teach, and from $26 to $58 per year, according to grade, 
for tliose in the Model. 

Tlie Boarding Halls are lighted by gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
are nicely furnished and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal, 

J. M. GREEN. 


Wholesale and Retail. 
City Market, Trenton, N 


For Artistic rhotographs 

-tt^KRAUCH’S^t^ 
Gq ta.^Tt)DIO 

15 E. STATE ST. 
(Beer’s old stand) 

The finest cabinet In the city at $.3 per ib.r-r. 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

/ ’ Copyrights Ac. 

AnyondaeniUng a aketeh and description may 
qnlolilY a8<^Lt'.n our opInlfMi frM whether an 
invention is f$ro ihlv patentable. Commimlca- 
tions Btrictljr HandbcKik on Patents 

sent free, oldest ry for eecurtnepatents. 

Patents taken ^rk^utfh Mann ft Co. receive 
tpecial notice, wlthoat c: t^k^e. in the 


SAMUEL HEATH, 

WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEALEB IN 

Lumber, Lime, Goal and VVead, 

S34 Perry St., Trenton, N. J 

Telephone 52. 


Scientific jUncrican 


A handsomely illnstrated wa^'.v Tjinreat cir- 
culation of any aclentiflc Joot^^ TermSa $3 a 
re.’ir ; four months, $1. Sold by nlne^Kdealeni. 

MUNN 

Branch Office, 626 F SU WaahlngtiS.. n. C. 


Go tf> \ 

CONVERY & WALKER, 


13{> North Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpets in the city. 


GEO. W. PRICE 

DEALER IN 

Fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Hams 

©^Prepared — 

BEEF, HAU AND BREAKFAST MUTTON 

Stalls 43 and 44, City Market. 


Marine and 
Stationary 


ENGINES & BOILERS 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, J 

Nurserymen ^ ^ ^ j 

florists and Seedsmen # 

Broad and Front Streets, \ 

TRENTON. N. J. 5 


^ Machinery of all descriptions. 

Heavy Castings j*' 

Kepairiitd of all kliuls promptlv amnaed to. 
Trentoriy N. J. 


•J. M. ATWOO-D, 

“ -DEALEIt IN— 

Fish, Game and Oysters, 

35 East Front St., Washington Market 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Some People — 

Talk with their hands, but money talks louder in niy store than in 
any other in Trenton. 

That means I give more value for a dollar than any competitor. 

Successor to B. F. Gunson, 

R. A. DONNELLY. Famous Clothier. 

OFHIRA. HOTJSK STORKS. 


meiits. Tlie painls you get from us will 
l)e the genuine iirlicle, and tlie etilor of our 
prii-es malcli our iwiuts. 

A fresh e<mt of paint put in the riglil 
plat* bids tleliance to Time onr homes to 
deface. I sing liiv praises. Paint, who 
safest from decay, anti liolds Did Timi-’s 
desinwing luind.’and s-nyest to him nay. 
For best Paints. Oils, Vaniislies, Ao., tall 
on 


STOLL'S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES. 
OUTDOOR SPORT < 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East Stale St., Trenton, N. J. 


€. T. hooper St €o 

8 S. Warren St. 


Oiilv exclusive Paint Htnise in tlie cijyl 


Btohbs: 




THE SILF'TT WORKER, 


^MCamera 

Loaded in daylight Price $8 

f^^Send for free Booklet 

£. & H. ANTHONY & CO. 

691 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


TERMS O F AD MISSION. 

^HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL 
For Deaf-Mutes, established by 
act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following con- 
ditions ; The candidate must be a 
resident of the State, not less than 
eight nor more than twent3’-one 3'ears 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient ph3’sical 
health and intellectual capacity to 
profit by the in.struction afforded. 
The person making application for 
the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, fur- 
nished for the purpose, giving neces- 
sary' information in regard to the case. 
The application must be accompanied 
b3' a certificate from a coHnt3' judge 
or count3' clerk of the county-, or the 
cho.sen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the ma3'or of the city, 
where the applicant resides, also a 
certificate from two freeholders of the 
county. These certificates are print- 
ed on the same sheet with the forms 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

BoKD V. Thomas Millville 

Camden 


PRINXIPAL, 

WESTON JENKINS, A.M 

STEWARD, 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN. 


I’laus, specificiilious aiiii (.•stimutes fur 
nished for all kinds of Imildiugs. {,’orro' 
spondeiice solicited. 

CHURCHES and SCHOOL WORK a specially. 


George A. Frey 
J. Bingham Woodward. Borden town 
Atlantic Cit3' 

S. St. John McCutchen . Plainfield 

T. Fr.ank Appleby . . Asbury Park 
Steven C. Larison . . Hackettstown 


MATRON, 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS 


Silas R. Morse 


.SUPKRVI.SOR OF BOYS, 

B. H. SHARP. 


NEW JERSEY 
HIS TORY a, id GENEALOGY 

A ’■RECIALTY 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR, 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK 


Stephen Pierson .... Morristown 

Francis Scott Paterson 

Joseph P. Cooper Rutherford 

James M. Seymour Newark 

James L. Hayes Newark 

Otto Crouse Jersey City 

Evan Steadman Hoboken 

Benjamin A. C.ampbell . . Elizabeth 

I 

I James Owen Montclair 


SUPERVISOR OF GIRLS, 

MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ 


ATTENDING PHYSICIAN, 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D 


Lar^^est Book Store 
in New Jersey. 

C. L. TRAVER, 

108 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


nur.se, 

MISS MARY' E. YARD 


RECEIVER . 

MLSS CARRIE S. CONGER 


Teacliers of Academic Dpi>artiiieiit. 

ROWLAND B- LLOYD, A.B. 

MISS VIRGINIA II. BUNTING 
MRS. ROSA KEELER 
MISS MARY I). TILSON 
MISS M. OAKI.EY’ BOCKEP; 

MISS HELEN C. V.YIL 
MLSS AGNES MARCH 
MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 
MISS ADELIADE HENDERSHOT 

lliilustrial Dppartiiieiit Iiintriictorii, 

RS. FRANCES H PORTER- ■ . .Drawing 

aORGE S. PORTER Printing 

M. WHITNItY’, S.B Wood-working 

ALTER WHALEN Shoemaking 

ISS EMMA L. BILBEE Sewing 


We can 
Suit You 


Pre.sideiit 


J.YMES L. Hayes 

S. St. John McCutchen 


Shoes 


Vice-President 


Secretarv 


CH-YRLES j. B.y.nter, 
William .S. H.yncock 


Largest stock in Trenton, 


A. T. Williams, 

1 39 North Broad Street 


Treasurer School for Deaf-Mute.s 


D. P. FORST & CO 


3 Printers 
( 3 Publishers 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
cine : Cu^ the 
common every-day 
ills of humanity. 


3 Designers 
^ Engravers ^ 
3 Stationers. 


CURERS OF PROVISIONS 


14 n. mamn $t., Crentcn 


TRENTON. N. J. 

t, ' W. H. Skirm, 

Joseph M. Forst 
Wm. S. Covert. 


■\ir anted — TRUSTWORTHY' AND ACTIVE 
Vt gentleman or ladles to travel lor respon- 
sible, eslabllsbed house. Monthly 16.5.00 and 
expenses. Position steady. Relerenee. En- 
e.losed self-addressed stamped envelope^ 

The Dominion t'ompany, Dept. Chicago 


1166 




